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| Administration Drive Aims 


To Curb ‘oF Wage Levels 


D. ©. Under Act 


Saturday, February 16, 1957— 


Cn . 
ee \ 


shortage. 


‘Realistic’ F unds- 
Asked for Schools 


Expressing confidence that Congress is “resolved to let nothing 
obstruct” passage of a school aid bill, the AFL-CIO called for a 
“realistic” authorization of federal funds to meet the classroom 


Testifying before a House Education subcommittée, pe at 


Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller said the 
$1.3 billion proposed in the Eisen- 
hower program was “entirely in- 
adequate.” 
Chairman of the subcommittee is 
Rep. Cleveland M. Bailey (D- 
W. Va.). 
Biemiller strongly. suggested sup- 
port of the $3.6 billion program 
embodied in the bill sponsored by 
Rep. Augustine B. Kelley (D-Pa.). 
Cites Future Needs 
The Administration bill, spon- 
sored by Rep. Samuel K. McCon- 
nell, Jr. (R-Pa.), would build only 
33,000 classrooms in four years, 
whereas the Kelley bill would fi- 
nance 90,000 in six years, Biemiller 
pointed out. 
The relative adequacy of the two 
programs should be measured, he 
told the subcommittee, against Edu- 
cation Sec. Marion B. Folsom’s 
testimony that the.country started 
the school year with a “total short- 
age of 159,000 classrooms.” 

The classroom “problem in- 
cludes not only this existing 
shortage,” he emphasized, but 
also the future need for additional 
schools for an anticipated “in- 
crease of six million” pupils in 
elementary and secondary schools 
in the next five years. 

Biemiller “approved the em- 
phasis” of the McConnell bill on 
ens federal funds for school 
ai 


Oppose Amendments 

The McConnell proposal would 
grant larger per-child allotments to 
less wealthy states and would be 
related, also, to state “effort.” The 
Kelley bill would divide funds on 
& school-attendance basis without 
Tequiring matching state grants or 
Considering state income levels. 


Union Head 
Pleads 5th, 
Then Quits 


New York—The manager of 
a local of the Ladies Garment 
Workers union here has volun- 
tarily resigned his post in line 
with the new AFL-CIO policy 
covering use of the Fifth Amend- 
ment in corruption investigations. 

Sam Berger, manager of the 
Cloak and Dress Drivers Union, 
Local 102 of the ILGWU, sub- 
mitted his resignation to Pres. Da- 
vid Dubinsky after pleading the 
Fifth Amendment before a federal 
grand jury probing alleged rack- 
eteering in the garment and truck- 
ing industries. 

The action was believed one of 
the first under the policy formu- 
lated by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council at its Miami Beach meet- 
ing which specifies that a union of- 
ficial “has no right to hold office 
in his union” if he resorts to use 
of the Fifth Amendment—the right 
against self-incrimination—on rele- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


UAW Local 833 have been on 


plumbing wares firm for nearly three years. 
reinstated the case after an examiner had recommended that it be 


thrown out. 


NEARLY F OUR MILLION | WORDS of testimony make up this 
pile of transcripts in the Auto Workers’ NLRB case against the 
Kohler Co. The hearings, involving the union’s 12 charges of law 
violations, took more than a year and the courageous members of 


strike against the Kohler, Wis., 
The NLRB recently 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Jobs Drop 1.7 Million 
In One Month Period 


The number of Americans with jobs dropped to a winter low of 
62.9 million in mid-January, 1.7 million less than in December and 


Lm about the same as in January 1956, the Labor and Commerce Depts. 


disclosed in their monthly report. 


Unemployment increased a seasonal 500,000 to 2.9 million, about 


the January 1956 level. The jump 


; Was smaller than the decline in em- 
Ployment because most housewives 
and students who held Christmas 

Le 10s left the labor market after the 
Season closed. 


Seasonal Declines 


The two agencies blamed the fall 
in employment on the usual sharp 


cutbacks in retail trade and postal 
work after the holidays, plus the 
seasonal declines in all forms of out- 
door work, including construction. 

Despite the over-all drop, non- 
farm employment was the highest 
on record for any January at 57.9 
million. This compares to 59.4 mil- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


© an original goal of 500,000 barrels 


flow of Emergency Oil Shipments 
To Europe Badly Bungled By U. S. 


By Gervase N. Love 


A sadly bungled program of emergency oil shipments to Europe, the result of industry arrogance 
and Eisenhower Administration indifference, has been revealed by testimony before a Senate Joint 
Anti-trust and Monopoly subcommittee headed by Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D-Wyo.). In spite of 
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gi Leaders Pin 
Price Hikes 
On Labor 


By Willard Shelton 


The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has launched a drive to hold 
down wage increases by blaming 
1956 pay rises for higher prices, 
The effect is . Administration 
adoption of a National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers thesis that 
wage boosts — not corporation 
profit policies—are the “cause” 
of price increases. 

This thesis was sharply chalk 
lenged by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council in a policy statement and 
in recent testimony from AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany before the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Economic Report. ; 


Urged Investigation 

. The council and Meany urged | 
Congress to authorize a sweeping 
investigation of the facts on the 
“price-profit-investment-wage poli- 
cies of the dominant price-leading 
corporations in basic industries.” 
Neither Pres. Eisenhow¢r nor any 
Administration official has endorsed 
this proposal. But three cabinet 
members have now cited Labor 
Dept. figures “tentatively” indicat- ; 
ing that wage rises in 1956 “ex- 
ceeded” to some degree the climb 
in productivity per man day. 

The cabinet-level discussion on 
wages and productivity has not 
been accompanied by comparable 
emphasis on the responsibility of 
corporations to show “restraint” 
in their pricing policies, although 
Pres. Eisenhower's messages to 
Congress have urged “restraint” 
by both industry and labor. 


Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft Ben- 
(Continued on Page 4) 


of crude oil a day to meet overseas 
needs created by the Suez Canal 
crisis, shipments since Nov. 1 aver- 
aged only 475,000 barrels of crude 
and its products, Defense Mobilizer 


Arthur S. Flemming told the sub- |. 


committee in one of his last public 
appearances before returning to 
private life. ~ 


Hazy on Details 


He failed to mention that includ- 
ed in the total were 60,000 barrels 
of gasoline a day, which Europe did 
not want and on which it was forced 
to spend its dwindling supply of 
dollars in order to keep up he flow 
of crude. 

The ratio of crude to anciied has 
improved since Flemming’s appear- 
ance, later testimony indicated, al- 


though Administration spokesmen 
questioned by the subcommittee 
were often hazy on details. 
When Sen. Alexander Wiley 
(R-Wis.) asked Flemming why 
domestic oil prices had jumped 
35 cents a barrel, or about 12 
percent, and gasoline had risen 1 
cent during the crisis, he replied 
it would be “inappropriate” for 
‘him to comment for the reason 
that the government has no con- 
trol over prices. He conceded 
that a senatorial exploration of 
the price boosts could be “help- 
ful.” 
“The oil lobby appears to be 
more powerful than the President, 
the Congress and the ‘people,” 


Benson Is Back 
On His Old Line 


Chicago—Two top union 
officials here have derided 
Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft 
Benson’s revived attempt to 
blame his own “failures” on 
farm income by blaming un- 
jon wage gains. 

Pres. E. W. Jimersor and 
Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. Gor- 
man of the Meat Cutters 
pointed out in a reply that 
Benson “has gone back to his 
tired old line.” 

“It is an indication of his 
desperation, for in the 12- 
month period between his at- 
tacks on labor,” Benson’s 
“failures have multiplied and 
the plight of the farmer has 
gone from bad to worse. If 


anyone needs a scapegoat, 
Benson does.” 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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: AFL-CIO NEWS, museenonen, D. €., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY is 1st 
Bills to Compel Reporting 
On Welfare Funds Filed 

Major bills to compel federal registration and financial reports of all employe welfare and pensions 


funds have been filed in the Senate. 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.) introduced substantially the same measure that originated last year 


from a Labor subcommittee investigation of welfare fund abuses. 


It would require registration of practically all funds with the Securities & Exchange Commission 


whether unilaterally controlled by® 


an employer, unilaterally by a un- 
ion, or jointly by both. 
No Group Exempt 
No group involved in welfare 

funds — “unions, management, in- 
surance companies or banks” — is 
“exempt from criticism” for abuses 
or carelessness, nee said ina 
statement. 
» . The Hiinois senator pointed out 

that the AFL-CIO had endorsed 


the main principles of his bill and 
termed this “very encouraging.” 

As he has done repeatedly, Dou- 
glas also called for support from 
business spokesmen—thus far no- 
ticeably lacking. 

“I hope that management lead- 
ers, from whom I have been hear- 
ing about the evils of racketeering, 
and banking and insurance repre- 
sentatives will put their effective 
support behind this necessary pro- 


Labor Urges ‘Realistic’ 
Funds to Aid Schools 


(Continued from Page 1) 

‘The AFL-CIO opposed efforts to 
.tie an anti-segregation amendment 
to school aid, Biemiller said in re- 
sponse to questions from Rep. Peter 
Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R-N. J.). 

He said this opposition did not 
reject the idea of federal respon- 
sibility for protecting children 
‘against local segregation systems 
but reflected a belief that there 
were “other ways” in which fed- 
eral authority could be asserted 
in this field. 


The 1956 Kelley bill failed in 
the House after Republicans and 
northern Democrats joined in ap- 
proving an anti-segregation amend- 
ment by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
(D-N. Y.) and GOP members then 
switched to oppose the measure on 
final passage. 

Biemiller pointed ‘out that “year 
after year labor had appeared to 
urge action in behalf of schools.” 
Today, he said, “we do not come 
alone.” 

He cited the White House Con- 
ference on Education, which voted 
by an “overwhelming majority” for 
federal school aid and pledges by 
“both great political parties” to 
support federal funds. 

Both the McConnell and Kelley 
bills he called “outstanding” and 


Union Leader 


Pleads Fifth, 
Then Resigns 


{Continued from Page 1) 
vant questions pertaining to pos- 
sible corruption. 

In his letter of resignation to 
Dubinsky, Berger noted the AFL- 
CIO policy, which Dubinsky strong- 
ly supported, and said that in light 
of the policy statement he had no 
choice but to resign. 

He added that “I want to assure 
you personally that I am not guilty 
of any wrongdoing and I am con- 
fident that before long my name 
and reputation will be fully 
cleared.” 


Dubinsky replied that he re- 
gretted that Berger felt obliged to 
invoke the Fifth Amendment, add- 
ing that “having done so, however, 
there was nothing else he could do 
but resign from his union post.” 

The Local 102 executive board 
accepted the resignation, expressed 
appreciation for Berger’s 13 years 
of service as manager and desig- 
nated David Karpf, a member of 
_ the local since its formation in 1933 
and assistant manager 1944, as 
acting manager. 

Berger’s summons to appear be- 
fore the federal grand jury was 
part of a year-old investigation into 
possible racketeering in the garment 
and trucking industries. 


“excellent” and said their differ- 
ences in detail were’ “minor and 
wholly reconcilabie.” 


U. S. Bungles. 
Flow of Oil 
To Europe 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sharply observed Sen. Matthew W. 
Neely (D-W. Va.). 

Charges by both Democratic and 
Republican senators and congress- 
men that the oil industry was given 
a free hand to wring its own prof- 
its, at its own price levels from the 
Suez emergency, were pointed up 
by testimony of Flemming and As- 
sistant Sec. of the Interior Felix A. 
Wormser that the government had 
not taken any position on prices 
during discussion with the oil com- 
panies that make up the Middle 
East Emergency Committee, the 
group. directing shipments to Eu- 
rope. 

Approved by Justice Dept. 

The committee is composed of 
15 big oil firms and was created 
under a plan approved by the Jus- 
tice Dept. because of its anti-trust 
safeguards. . These included pro- 
visos that a government representa- 
tive act as chairman of all meet- 
ings, and that government employes 
make up the staff. 

Actually, Flemming told the 
Senate subcommittee, chairmen 
and employes from the industry 
carry out the operations. He 
maintained this was not incon- 
sistent with the Justice Dept. rul- 
ing because an Interior Dept. offi- 
cial exercises over-all supervision. 

Pres. Eisenhower, after long si- 
lence, publicly urged an increase in 
shipments to Europe only 24 hours 
after Sec. of State John Foster Dul- 
les said there was no need for such 
an appeal. 

A grand j jury investigation of the 
industry's pricing and marketing 
practices was in sight as the result 
of a Justice Dept. petition filed in 
federal district court in Alexandria, 
Va. Although O’Mahoney. wel- 
comed it publicly on the ground 
that “the more light thrown on this 
picture the better,” there was some 
suspicion around the subcommittee. 

“We think it’s peculiar that this 
secret grand jury investigation is 
suddenly called,” one source said. 

A battle over oil company rec- 
ords also appeared possible. The 
Senate group has subpoenaed them 
and O’Mahoney said it will insist on 
its priority. 

A few days after the action was 
filed, Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., in a report to the President on 
Defense Production Act operations 
said there has been “no indication” 
that the Middle East Emergency 
Committee has violated the anti- 
trust laws. 


‘tective measure and not some poor, 


watered-down substitute that does 
not cover the situation,” he said in 
a statement. 


Murray, Ives Co-Sponsors 
Sen. James E. Murray (D-Mont.) 
and Sen. Irving M. Ives (R-N. Y.) 
joined Douglas as co-sponsors. 
Ives also filed for himself and 
Sens. H. Alexander Smith (R-N. J.) 
and Gordon Allott .(R-Colo.) a 
greatly broadened Administration 
9 | bill. 

The Ives measure differs from 
one he offered last year in requir- 
ing registration and accounting from 
employer - administered funds as 
well as union-negotiated funds. 

It would require registration with 
the secretary of labor instead of the 
SEC, which the Douglas bill pro- 
poses. It provides criminal penal- 
ties for failure to comply and for 
perjury, but does not include the 
Douglas bill provision making em- 
bezzlement from welfare funds a 
federal crime. 

The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council strongly- endorsed regis- 
tration and reporting of all wel- 
fare funds, including those con- 
trolled by union trustees and of- 
ficers. 

Insurance firms tend to shrink 
from what they term federal “regu- 
lation” and many private employers 
dislike the proposal that they be 
compelled to report on their “pri- 
vate” pension funds. 


SPE 92 


Key NLRB 


To Fenton, 


_Soseph A. Jenkins 
Positions 
Jenkins 


Two vacancies in key National Labor Relations Board posts were 
filled in new appointments by Pres. Eisenhower. 
Jerome D. Fenton, 49, a lawyer and former management spokes. 


portant position of general counsel. 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act the 
counsel must initiate hearings on all 
complaints of unfair labor practices. 

Joseph A. Jenkins, Fort Worth, 
Tex., lawyer and “Eisenhower Dem- 
ocrat,” was nominated for member- 
ship on the board. There has been 
a vacancy since expiration last sum- 
mer of the term of Ivar H. Peter- 
son, liberal Republican. 

Fenton, who has been the De- 
fense Dept.’s director of industrial 
personnel security since 1955, for- 
merly was a vice president in charge 
of industrial relations for Pan 
American World Airways. As such 
he negotiated contracts with as 
many as 12 unions, established per- 
— er and handled griev- 


man, was nominated for the im-®— 


A Republican, Fenton has had 
years of association with Army Sec, 
Wilber Brucker. Before joining 
Pan American he was in Brucker’ 
Detroit law firm and he was brought 
into government affairs when Bruck. 
er became general counsel of the 
Defense Dept. 

Fenton succeeds Kenneth C. Me. 
Guinness, who was temporarily 
named as general counsel after 
Theophil C. Kammbholz of Chicago 
resigned last year. 

Jenkins was named to a five-year 
term as a board member. The 
board will be composed of four 
Eisenhower appointees and one 
holdover, Abe Murdock, from Har. 
ry S. Truman’s administration. Mut. 
dock’s term expires next December, 


Government | Urged to Get Out 
Of Atomic Industry Bargaining 


The Secretary of Labor’s Advisory Committee on labor relations in atomic energy installation wants 
the government to get out of collective bargaining in the industry in all but the rarest cases. 
The glamor and mystery have gone from the industry, it has matured and it should be treated like 


any other mature industry, in the® 


opinion of the committee headed by 
David Cole, noted arbitrator and 
mediator. 

Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell 
appointed the committee in 1954 to 
study the industry with a view to 
improving labor-management rela- 
tions and strengthening collective 
bargaining. 


Urge Tapering Off 

In its report, which was filed with 
Mitchell and is expected to be 
referred to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the committee recom- 
mended that the work of the Atomic 
Energy Labor - Management Rela- 
tions Panel, headed by Cyrus S. 
Ching, be gradually “tapered off,” 
and that unions and management 
be encouraged to do their own col- 
lective bargaining instead of rely- 
ing on panel intervention. 

The committee proposed that 
unions and contractors include in 
agreements a requirement of am- 
ple notice before any shutdown; 
the taking of preparatory steps to 
safeguard the operation; designa- 
tion of standby or emergency 
crews which would respond to. 
emergency calls regardless of a 
strike, and a provision for main- 
tenance crews, if necenmty, dur- 
ing a strike. 

Management’s “trusteeship” of 
atomic energy installations, the re- 
port said, extends beyond their mere 
operation and “includes the duty to 
avoid labor disputes wherever pos- 
sible which may result in an inter- 
ference with operation.” 

“We recommend,” it continued, 
“that the AFL-CIO actively par- 
ticipate in the labor - management 
program under discussion, that it 


cooperate with government to les- 


sen tensions and otherwise to pro- 
mote the purposes of this program, 
and that it institute steps to mini- 
mize active rivalries between unions 
at atomic energy installations which 
adversely affect the development 
and maintenance of stable rela- 
tions.” 

Another proposal. was that 
there be no finding that an emer- 
gency exists or is threatened be- 
cause of a labor dispute except by 
the President on the advice of the 


“difficult to understand” and said 
“it doesn’t make sense.” 


On the same day that he accepted 
the resignations of Philip Young 
as chairman and George M. Moore 
as member of the three-man com- 
mission, Pres. Eisenhower nomi- 
nated Christopher H. Phillips, de- 


international organization affairs, 
and former Rep. Harris Ellsworth 
(R-Ore.) as their replacements. All 
four involved in the change are Re- 
publicans. 


At the same time, the President 
also nominated incumbent Commis- 
sioner Frederick J. Lawton, a Dem- 
ocrat, for another term. The new 
chairman is expected to be named 
from among the three by March 1 
when all appointments will become 
effective if the Senate approves. 


National Security Council. Even 
then, such a finding should be 
made “cautiously” and after con- 
sultation by the NSC with “highly 
placed leaders of labor and man- 
agement” as advisors. 
Cole expressed the view that un- 
der normal circumstances, an emet- 
gency would not be invoked except 
in the gaseous diffusion plants, 
where there is definite danger of 
great damage to equipment if the 


operation is undermanned too long 


U. S. Workers Muddled 
By Commission Shake-Up 


Government workers once again have been made uncertain about 
Administration personnel policies as the result of a major shake-up 
of the Civil Service Commission. 


Spokesmen for federal employe 


unions characterized the change as® 


puty assistant secretary of state for. 


Pres. James A. Campbell of 
the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees said ‘that his 
organization will “wait and see” 
what kind of policies the new 
commission adopts before passing 
judgment. 

“We can only regret that the 
need of the new commissioners 0 
study and make their own decisions 
on major policies will necessarily 
delay matters at a time when im 
portant legislation is pending,” bh 
added. 

Phillips has been described a 
“an Eisenhower - type of so - called 
modern Republican,” in contrast t0 
Ellsworth, who was defeated in his 
bid for re-election by Oregon vor 
ers last fall after voting almost com- 
sistently with right-wing GOP men 


bers in the House. 
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Automation Can Aid 


Labor Reach Goals 


Automation can mean full employment in America and a fuller 
and more abundant life for its citizens—if it is harnessed properly. 
That was the conclusion as Cleveland labor concluded a two-day 


conference on the industrial and 
The conference was arranged by 


social implications of automation. 
the Joint Labor Conference Com- 


: de of representatives® 
mittee, mace UP P obligation to examine the collective | 


of AFL-CIO unions, the railroad 
brotherhoods and the American La- 
por Education Service. 


Keynoter for the conference was 
Joseph A. Beirne, president of the 
Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica, who predicted that “automa- 
tion can and should bring its rich 
rewards to those people who have 
still not achieved what we have 
come to call the American stand- 

Automation Our Friend 

“Our job,” Beirne explained, “is 
to maintain our vigorous, healthy 
economic situation so that we can 
move forward without fear and 
without strife to enrich as many 
lives as we can with the wonders 
which these new machines have 
made possible. Wherever possible, 
we should be discussing not only 
the broad overall but also the day- 
to-day on-the-job problems created 
by automation and using our best 
efforts to solve them in a fundamen- 
tally decent and rapid manner. 

“However, when talking about 

problems, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that automation 
doesn’t only create problems but 
helps solve many of them also. 
Let’s understand that automation 
is our friend if harnessed prop- 
erly.” 

The 400 delegates registered for 
the conference heard E. R. White, 
vice president of the Intl. Associa- 
tion of Machinists, underline the 
necessity for exploring the contrac- 
tual problems posed by automation. 
He warned that “every possible pre- 
caution must be made to prevent 
an employer from taking advan- 
tage of his employes if and when 
he decides to install automation. 


Every labor representative has an 


Jobs Drop 
1.7 Million 
In a Month 


(Continued from Page 1) 


lion in December and 57.3 million 


in January 1956. 

With most manufacturing in- 
dustries reporting declines, the 
number of jobs in that area 
dropped by 200,000 to 16.9 mil- 
lion, about 100,000 more than a 
year earlier and the highest for 
any January since World War II, 
Cuts larger than seasonal were 


reported by the apparel, electrical . 


machinery, furniture and fabri- 
cated metals industries. 


The average January work-week 
declined by eight-tenth of an hour 
to 40.2 hours, a greater than usual 
falling off, with all manufacturing 
reporting reductions. 

Most of them reported fewer over- 

time hours and some shortened 
’ workweeks. 


industries 


Weekly Earnings Ott 


Average hourly earnings were un- 
changed from December’s $2.05, a 
record high. However, weekly earn- 
ings were down by $1.64 to an 
average of $82.41 because of the 


shortened hours. 


The increase in state-insured em- 


ployment—workers eligible for un- 
employment compensation — in- 
Creased at about the same rate as 
over-all unemployment. Half of the 
jump in covered employment took 
Place in five large manufacturing 
States—California, Illinois, New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 


bargaining contracts in those plants 
where automation is likely to be in- 
troduced. He must seek within the 
limits of collective bargaining to ob- 
tain provisions in the agreement 
which will prevent the company 
from mass downgrading. He must 
seek to obtain 100 percent vested 
pension plans so that, in the event 
the employe has to be laid off, the 
employe will not lose his accumu- 
lated pension rights.” _ 

White also stressed that “sev- 
erance pay clauses in all of our 
agreements seems to be a ‘must.’ 
In fact, any provision which helps 
to cushion the shock of unem- 
ployment to the displaced worker 
is helpful not only to the unfor- 
tunate individual but to our econ- 
omy as a whole.” 

There were discussion groups on 
railroads, communications, service 
trades and food processing, office 
workers and electrical, machine, 
machine tool and metal industry. 

' Graham Is Director 
Chester Graham, field representa- 
tive for the American Labor Ed- 
ucation Service, was director of the 
conference. Other officers were 
Elmer Blazy, assistant director of 
research for the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, chairman; Mac E. Rogers of 
the education and research depart- 
ment of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, secretary, and Ed 
Moss, secretary-treasurer of District 
54 of IAM, treasurer. 


‘Generous’ Offer Adds 
Up to Salary Cut 


salaries. 


American Motors 
Pulls Out of NAM 


Milwaukee, Wis. — The 
American Motors Corp., man- 
ufacturers of Nash, Hudson 
and Rambler automobiles, has 
pulled out of the National 
| Association of Manufacturers 
because of a “fundamental 
disagreement with policies 
and attitudes of the associa- 
tion.” 


A company spokesman said 
the pulling out was due pri- 
marily to “the antediluvian 
attitude toward labor by the 
association.” George W. Rom- 
ney, president of AMC, said, 
“We have thrown all of our 
emphasis on maintaining com- 
munity contributions at the 


period (in recent years) and 
meeting all commitments. 
“Our basic policy in this 


Montreal—There is a difference 
of opinion between the Montreal 
city administration and the National 
Syndicate of Municipal Employes 
(CCCL) on the municipality’s offer 
to its 3,000 white collar workers. 

The city fathers called # “gen- 
erous.” The union called # “vin- 
dicative, iniquitous, and inspired by 
bad faith.” The reason: it called for 
a-tonger workweek, lower over- 
time rates and no pay increase, 
and was estimated by the union to 
add up to a 15 percent cut in 


highest level during the loss 


Vania, 


respect was a factor in stop- 
ping our dues payments to the 
NAM three years ago. But 
more important in this case 
was a sense of fundamental 
disagreement with policies 
and attitudes of the associa- 
tion.” 


out “against both of them. 


THEIR RANKS THINNED by coust order—but not deterred by the bitter, 23-delow-aeeo wethbit: . 
members of Local 301, Tobacco Workers, press their three-month-old strike against Benson & Hedges, 
Ltd., Montreal, Can. Despite punitive labor laws which resulted in decertification of their union, the 
strikers assure Rene Bondou (right), temporary representative of the TWIU, of their intention to hold 
out until they win contract demands. i 


Tobacco Workers Vow to Hold 
Line Against Benson & Hedges 


Montreal, Can. — Canada’s winters are bitterly cold, and the Province of Quebec’s laws are 
bitterly anti-union—but the 200 members of Tobacco Workers Local 301 are determined to hold 
Now im the fourth month of their strike against Benson & Hedges, 


Cabinet cigars, the union is daily 
braving temperatures which nose 
dive as low as 23 below zero to 
maintain picket lines in support of 
wage and grievance demands. 

_ Last summer, the union opened 
negotiations with the cigar manu- 
facturer, asking a two-year contract 
with wage increases of 15 cents over 
the life of the agreement. 


Protest on Grievances 


Local 301 also protested past 
action by the company in refusing 
to respect the union’s right to dis- 
cuss grievances. On each previous 
occasion where a minor grievance 
had arisen, Benson & Hedges im- 
mediately declined discussion, 
throwing the matter into the long, 
slow process of arbitration by the 
Dominion Labor Relations Board. 

The omnes. held firm against 
any easing of its attitude against 


ginia—have been busy passing such¢ 


Ltd., manufacturers of Trump and? 


employing normal procedure for 
handling grievances. 

On the subject of wages, the firm 
took an even harsher stand. Ignor- 
ing the fact that other major to- 
bacco companies in Canada—nota- 
bly the Imperial Co.—had given 
pay increases similar to those sought 
by Local 301, the company coun- 
tered with a proposal for a 5.5 per- 
cent reduction in wages, and an 
increase in hours from 40 to 4214. 

The old contract expired on Aug. 
7, but the union members continued 
to work and negotiate for nearly 
two months. Then, when the com- 
pany flatly refused to alter its posi- 
tion, the union struck the plant on 
Oct. 1. , 

Union Decertified 

Taking advantage of the restric- 
tive provisions of the dominion’s 
labor laws, the company went to 
court several times in its successful 


fight to restrict the number of pick- 
ets, and several of the union mem- 
bers were arrested, fined and jailed 
for their activities. 

Under the Canadian law, the 
Quebec Labor Relations Board sub- 
sequently ordered the union back to 
work, and when it refused, it was 
decertified by the board. 

The company was successful in 
maintaining partial production 
through the use of supervisory per 
sonnel plus a few unskilled workers 
hired as strikebreakers. But Local 
301 officials said that, with only 30 
to 40 persons crossing the picket 
lines daily, the company has been 
unable to maintain pre-strike pro- 
duction and that it lost virtually all 
of its Christmas business. 

Organized labor throughout Can- 
ada, and Tobacco Workers locals 
in the United States, have extended 
financial support to the union in its 
fight for survival. 


High Court to Decide Validity 
Of License Fees for Organizers 


A key decision on restrictive southern ordinances which levy license fees on union cnganiaers is 
scheduled to be made in the U.S. Supreme Court. 


For several years, communities in four southern states—Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi and Vir- 


ordinances, designed to harasg and 
block organizational activities. 

Now the Supreme Court, in the 
first major test of these laws, has 
agreed to decide whether they are 
constitutional. 


Georgia Test Case 
The test case involves the ordi- 
nance enacted by the town of Bax- 
ley, Ga., which was invoked for the 
first time against Miss Rose Staub, 
an organizer for the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers. 

_ Baxley’s ordinance requires a 
permit to solicit members for 
“any organization, union or so- 
ciety which requires from its 
members the payment of mem- 
bership fees.” It imposes a li- 
cense fee of $2,000 a year, plus 
a one-time fee of $500 for each 
member obtained. 


Arrested under the ordinance in 


guilty in the Mayor’s Court in Bax- 
ley, fined $300 and sentenced to 30 
days in jail. Along with another 
ILGWU organizer, Miss Staub was 
organizing workers at the Hazel- 
hurst Mfg. Co., located 17 miles 
from Baxley, at the time of the in- 
cident. 


Atmosphere Is Hostile 

The atmosphere on the part of 
police and businessmen in Hazel- 
hurst was so hostile, that the two 
Garment Workers organizers were 
living in Baxley to be out of the 
mainstream of anti-union feeling. 
Their arrest came when they visited 
a few of the Hazelhurst employes 
who lived in Baxley. 

An appeal from the conviction 
was carried to the Georgia Court of 
Appeals and to the Georgia .Su- 
preme Court, but the ILGWU ap- 
peal was thrown out both times on 


March 1954 Miss Staub was found 


what the union’s lawyer describes 


as “narrow technical grounds.” 

The appeal which brought the 
case to the U.S. Supreme Court 
argues that the ordinance in- 
fringes on guarantees of freedom 
of speech, press and peaceable 
assembly provided by the First 
Amendment, and that it abridges 
the right of employes to organize 
for collective bargaining. 

The brief filed by the attorney 
for the town of Baxley, in reply to 
the union’s petition to the Supreme 
Court, candidly admitted that he 
had advised the town authorities 
that the ordinance was unconstitu- 
tional, and that no effort should be 
made to apply the law. 

The full impact of the rash of 
ordinances restricting union organ- 
izing has not yet been felt, because 
of the fact that organizing activities 
have, in the main, not yet reached 
the towns covered by these licensing 
laws. 
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Page Four 


Administra 


To Curb Wage Hikes 


(Continued from Page 1) 
son in a speech to a Pacific North- 
_ west farm forum reverted to an old 
theory—that much of the trouble 
‘of farmers has come from “soft 
wage settlements” benefiting work- 


ers. 

Defining “soft” settlements as 
wage increases “outrunning gains in 
productivity,” he asserted they “hit 
farmers harder than any other 

Pp.” 

He attributed to “farm people” 
a “saying”: “Collective bargaining: 
means that labor and industry bar- 
gain together and then collect from 
us.” 

Weeks Falls Into Line 

Before Benson’s speech, Com- 
merce Sec. Sinclair Weeks told a 
news conference that in some in- 
dustries “inflationary wage in- 
creases” had surpassed gains in pro- 
ductivity and warned thi “is going 
to hurt” if it continues. 

He said in response to a ques- 
tion that he did not consider re- 
cent fuel oil price rises a “major 
factor in bringing about infla- 
tionary conditions.”. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
Was more cautious in discussing 
wage-price-profit relationships. 

He told a news conference that 
“tentative” findings of his Bureau 
of Labor Statistics “indicated” that 
1956 wages exceeded productivity 
rises to “some extent.” He said 
that such increases “contribute to 
an inflationary trend.” 

He didn’t know the “exact fig- 
ure,” he said, however, and warned 
of the danger of trying to measure 
productivity figures from year to 
year. é 

Productivity Gains 

It is the “long-range trend which 
is important,”: he said, and he 
pointed out that many wage in- 
creases had been “absorbed” and 
that many factors such as “quality” 
might be considered. 

[Labor economists in analyzing 
the BLS 1955-56 figures empha- 
size the same point. They at- 
tribute a lag in productivity gain 
in the first six months of 1956 
to the installation of automated 
equipment requiring a “shake- 
down” period. 

In the second six months, BLS 
figures reveal a rapid productiv- 
ity gain, they point out, and the 
1955-56 figures show a 2.1 per- 
cent factory output gain with 
fewer workers and shorter hours.] 


Mitchell said he had not read 
testimony by BLS Commissioner 
Ewan Clague that business was in 
its “third round” of postwar price 
increases but that ‘Clague “usually 


was sound.” 
Asked about corporation profits, 
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tion Drives 


asked corporations to “be aware” 
of the dangers in “individual price 
policies.” 

Some price rises “also would tend 
toward inflation,” Mitchell said. 

_ The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
in Miami Beach, Fla., directly and 
vigorously denied the thesis that 
union pay policies have compelled 
price- rises. 


Outstrip Wage Costs 
The evidence is that price pres- 
sures are “overwhelmingly unre- 
lated to wage increases,” the policy 
declaration stated. 


sive price increases in certain bas- 
ic commodities have produced 
excessive profit margins.in such 
key industries as auto and steel.” 
Meany told the congressional 
committee that Eisenhower’s recent 
Economic Report “failed to note” 
that BLS figures revealed about a 3 
percent productivity gain between 
late 1955 and late 1956 and indica- 
tions are that productivity “prob- 
ably will rise at a fairly rapid pace 
in 1957.” 
‘Rising prices result not from 
wage increases but from policies of 
“dominant corporation giants” 
seeking “large unit profit margins,” 
he said. 
Nat Weinberg, Auto Workers re- 
search director, and Otis Brubaker, 
Steelworkers research chief, also 
urged Congress to investigate wage- 
price-profit relationships. 
Brubaker charged a “deliberate, 
widespread and systematic” effort 


Try This-For Size’ 


by the NAM to blame unions for 
price rises. All USWA-negotiated 
wage increases in 20 years could 
have been “absorbed” by industry 
“out of productivity and excessive 
profit margins,” he said. 


Rubber Workers 
Win Fringe Pact 


Dayton, O.—The Rubber Work- 


Substantial Salary Increases Held 
Needed to Sustain U. S. 


Substantial increases in after-tax personal incomes for low and 
middle-income families are needed to sustain high levels of employ- 
ment and production in 1957, according to Labor’s Economic Re- 


view, published by the AFL-CIO“ 
Dept. of Research. 

“The American economy,” the 
publication said, “rests on a mass 
consumption base, and it cannot 
long continue to operate at high 
levels of output and employment 
without a balance between consum- 
er activities and business invest- 
ment.” 


Lack of Balance in °56 

Noting that economic develop- 
ments in 1956 were characterized 
by a lack of such balance, the re- 
view pointed out that last year “a 
sharp increase of 21.6 percent in 
business outlays for new plant and 
equipment was accompanied by a 
7.8 percent drop in expenditures for 
new residential construction, a 4.8 


ers and the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. reached agreement on a 
new master contract covering cer- 
tain fringe benefits. 

The contract, which affects 24,- 
000 employes of 11 Goodyear 
plants, increased vacations from 2.5 
to three weeks for workers with 11 
to 14 years’ seniority, and from 
three to four weeks for those with 
more than 25 years of service. 

It also standardized pay for lunch 
periods, increased night shift dif- 
ferentials, included an industrial 
products plant at North Chicago, 
Ill., in company-wide bargaining, 
and contained other improvements. 
The pact is subject to ratification 
by the URW members concerned. 
Wages were not involved in the 


he pointed out that Eisenhower had 


percent decline in consumer spend- 
ing for hard goods and a decline in 
farm equipment output. 


“Slowly rising expenditures by 
the federal, state and local gov- 
ernments and increased foreign 
trade added some strength to the 
demand for goods and services. 
Although over-all consumer 


bargaining. 


| 
ss spending increased, as a result of 
| @ growing population and at- 
| tempts to improve living condi- 
| tions, there were sharp declines 
fin the output and sales of expen- 
22\ sive consumer products, such as 
new homes, automobiles and 
many lines of appliances.” 
| Last year’s unbalanced condi- 
tions, the publication continued, re- 
sulted from the government’s “tight- 
money” policy, which hampered 
consumer spending without stem- 


THE AFL-CIO REQUEST that. Congress conduct a full-scale in- 
vestigation of wages and prices, was presented to the Joint Economic 
Committee by Peter Henle (second from right) assistant director of 
the Dept. of Research. Shown at the hearings are (left to right) 
Ralph Watkins, chairman of the newly-formed Federal Statistics 
Users’ Conference; Don Mahon of the Federation of Company 
Unions; Henle, and Frazer B. Wilde, chairman of the research policy 
group of the Committee on Economic Development. 


ming the investment boom of large 
corporations, coupled with the ris- 
ing cost of living which resulted 
from greater profit-taking by indus- 
try leaders. 


Moderate Growth Forecast 


billion in 1956—a 5.5 percent in- 
crease over the previous year. But, 
said the review, the increase in the 
physical volume of output of all 
goods and services accounted for 
less than half of this increase, with 
the remainder of the jump in dollar 
value composed of price rises. 

Forecasting at least a “moder- 
ate growth” in the national econ- 
omy during the first half of the 
year, the Review said: 

“The boom in business invest- 
ment is leveling off, with outlays 
for new plant and equipment at 
about the sums reached towards 
the end of last year, or only 
slightly higher. Government 
spending by the federal, state and 
local governments—for national 
security, roads, schools and hos- 
pitals—is continuing to rise. 


|BILLIONS OF DOLLARS} 


DIVIDENDS “AENEW-RECORI ae 


Economy 


“Recent wage increases and 
those that will be obtained dur 
ing the year—negotiated in 1957 
or guaranteed under long - term 
collective bargaining agreements 
—promise to provide some meas 
ure of added strength to com 
sumer spending.” 

The actual key to the level of 
economic activities, not only for the 
first six months but throughout 
1957, the publication said, will b 
consumer spending and the govert: 
ment’s monetary policy, plus muck 
needed action on extension of tht 
minimum wage law and an increas 
to $1.25 an hour; federal assistane 
to chronic economic distress areas, 
easing of the “tight-money” policy 
to relieve restrictions on hom 
building and other segments of th 
economy, and tax relief for low 
and middle-income families, co 
pled with the closing of loopholes 
of “special tax consideration for 
wealthy families and corporations’ 


~“AND THAT’S NOT ALL— 
RISING DEPRECIATION 


25 


AFTER TAXES 


eeu) SHOWN!” 


ALLOWANCES ARE NOT 


Se 


DIVIDENDS TO 


STOCKHOLDERS 


1950 ‘Si ‘52 ‘53 


The nation’s total output of all 
goods and services rose to $412.4| 


‘34 


Source: Dept. of Commerce 
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Farmbelt City 
Feels Lack 


e e 
Of Minimum 
By Howard Lipton 

After 30 years on the same job, 
Mrs. Gertrude Buchanan is being 
paid just 50 cents an hour. 

Ira Webb’s wages are somewhat 
petter. He gets 56 cents an hour. 
Qn that, he and his wife are rais- 

Bing their two smaii grandchildren. 

Widowed Mrs. Gusta Ott is 
bringing up two youngsters, too. 
She’s doing it on 76 cents an hour. 

Fifty cents an hour, 56 cents, 76 
cents—these are wages paid mil- 
lions of workers in cities and towns 
across the United States. 


Some Even Lower 
They contrast pointedly with the 
greatest prosperity in the nation’s 
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foods needed by children and 
adults, adequate housing and 
proper medical and dental care. 

With temperatures hovering 
around the zero mark, school- 
age children in two of the fam- 


are reported even lower—as little 
ss 40 cents an hour in cities such 
ss Asheville, N. C. 

As little as 23 cents an hour in 
cities like Springfield, Mo. 


Mrs. Buchanan, Mrs. Ott and Ira 
Webb live and work in Springfield, 
a bustling farmbelt community in 
southwest Missouri. 

The state’s fourth largest city 
wih a population now of 91,900, 
Springfield is the commercial cen- 
tr for a large. surrounding farm 
area. 


Slightly more than a third of 
its working population—16,300 
of a total employment of 45,600 
—hold jobs in trade and service 
industries. 

These are the industries which 
primarily are exempt from the 
dollar-an-hour minimum wage re- 
quired by the federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

And Missouri, like many other 
tates, has no minimum wage law 
of its own to insure that low-wage 
workers are paid at least enough to 
enable them and their families to 
live in reasonable standards of de- 
cency and health. 

Wage-Earners Surveyed 

How do Springfield families man- 
sge when breadwinners are paid 
kss than a dollar an hour? An 
AFL-CIO research team inter- 
Viewed wage-earners in industries 
not covered by the federal mini- 
mum wage law to get the answer. 
Among team members were Bert 
Sidman, AFL-CIO Dept. of Re- 
search econontist, J. H. Skaggs, as- 
tistant AFL-CIO regional director 
With headquarters in St. Louis and 


ilies were forced to stay home 
from school because they did not 
have the proper winter clothing 
to protect them from extreme 
cold. 


2—Debts are a continuing head- 
ache for most of the underpaid 
workers. And their debts cover 


- | necessities. 


3—Most Springfield retail and 
service workers get less than a dol- 
lar an hour, according to the Mis- 
souri Division of Employment Se- 
curity Office in the city. 

Generally, wage rates in these 
occupations range between 75 cents 
and 90 cents an hour, an official 
said. 

That includes hotels, restaurants, 
laundries, retail food stores (prin- 
cipally local supermarkets), gaso- 
line service stations, and local de- 
partment and variety stores. 

Although many workers in the 
“exempt” industries received 
small wage increases when the 
federal minimum wage was 
raised, they still get less than a 
dollar an hour. 

4— Springfield “dime store” 
clerks generally get about 50 cents 
an hour, while a large supermarket 
whose workers are unorganized 
pays its checkers $37.50 for a 52- 
hour week. 


Pay Cut of $10.65 


5—A laundry worker paid 71 
cents an hour said, “We’re supposed 


of the I the writ to. work a 45-hour week—but ac- 
+ low sila tually, we work 30 hours a week or 
BE They found: less.” A widow, she helps support 
1—Low-wage workers go with- | her war-disabled son, his wife and 


ut many necessities including 


two children. 


as little as four hours’ work a day. 


The loss of 15 hours of work a 
week means a pay cut of $10.65 a 
week—money that otherwise could 
be used for necessities. 

6—Some employers, moreover, 
coupled low paychecks with 
stretched-out hours. Wages of less 
than $40 for a 40-hour week are 
substandard; they’re under the dol- 
lar-an-hour minimum required by 
the federal law. 

But in Springfield, the imter- 
viewers talked to a retail cloth- 
ing store salesclerk paid $28 for 
a 43-hour week—that’s 67 — 
an hour—while the 
checkers get $37.50 for a 52. 
hour week, or about 72 cents an 
hour. 


7—A hotel dishwasher showed 
researchers his paycheck covering 
14 days of work. His take-home 
pay for a seven-day workweek 
came to just $27.07—$3.86 a day. 
On that, he supports three depend- 
ents. ' 

8—And on the premise that he 
also “gets tips,” a Springfield hotel 
pays a bellhop just 23 cents an 
hour. - 


Rough Getting By 


Mrs. Cora Martin, a short, com- 
pact, serious woman, gets $4.47 a 
day in take-home pay at the Colo- 
nial Hotel where she works as a 
maid. 

“It’s awful rough getting by,” the 
53-year-old woman said. 

Mrs. Martin is the main bread- 
winner for her family in which her 
husband, Tom, and their 19-year- 


Rosemary is an elevator operator 
at the Springfield hotel; her wages 
similarly are low and-are added to 
the family’s income. So is the 
money earned by her husband. 

But his income amounts only 

to about $10 a week; for the past 

_ two years, he’s been able to work 

only at odd jobs such as trash- 

hauling. He lost an eye when, 

over his protests, his boss ordered 

him to wreck a refrigeration unit. 

The unit exploded as he had 

feared it would, ee acid into 
his face. 


The Martins are the parents of 
11 children, three—including Rose- 
mary—still at home. Dolly, 12, 
attends school, but Herbert, 15, 
has been out of school this year; a 
severe case of pneumonia kept him 


SOMETIMES MRS. CORA MARTIN has to skip a meal in order 
get by on the $4.47 she earns daily as a maid in a Springfield hotel. 
minimum wage law were extended, and her wages raised to a 
_ an hour, Mrs. Martin said, “I’d pay off our bills as quick as 
leould, buy better food, and buy the children some clothes.” 


| bedridden so long that Mrs. Martin 
| believed it would be too much of 
\a strain on the youth to try to make 

up the school work he had missed 
| while ill. 


Very Little Meat 

The family eats very little meat, 
Mrs. Martin said, “because we can’t 
afford it.” Breakfast may include 
eggs or.cereal; lunches usually. are 
sandwiches while Dolly “has to buy 
a 60-cent lunch at school.” Mrs. 
Martin sometimes goes without 


old daughter, Rosemary, also work. 


iGaps in Wage Floor Mean Near Poverty 


SEATED BY A WOOD-BURNING STOVE—the only source of PUTTING HIS HOUSE in “better shape” is one of the things Ira 
heat for her four-room house—Mrs. Lawrence Suggs figures up the Webb would do if he received protection under the minimum wage 
family’s bills. Her husband gets 90 cents an hour, but often gets law. A hotel dishwasher, Webb supports his wife and their two small 


grandchildren on his wages of 56 cents an hour. 


she said. “Sometimes I don’t take 
anything.” 
Asked about the family’s supper- 
time meals, she said, “Well, I'll 
make a big pot of soup sometimes 
and we get by on that.” 

The Martins “cut down” on 
food because much of their in- 
come goes to meet the expenses 
of other necessities and debts. 
Payments on the five-room house 
they purchased when they moved 
to Springfield eight years ago 
amount to $22 a month. Taxes 
come to $2.50 a month; electric- 
ity $4; heat about $18 a month. 


Medical expenses also have been 
high for the family. “I have to go 
to the doctor’s every week for shots 
for trouble I’ve had with my jaw,” 
she said. “That costs from $3 to $5 
a visit. And I still owe about $70 
on my husband’s hospital bill from 
his accident. I pay them whenever 
I can.” 


Helps Support Son’s Family 
Mrs. Margaret Brown is a 49- 


ing support her son, his wife and 
two young daughters ever since he 
was completely disabled overseas in 
the Army Air Force. 

She’s paid 71 cents an hour. 
“His wife can’t work because she 
has to be with him 24-hours a day,” 
Mrs. Brown said. “So it’s up to me 
to help out financially.” 

Mrs. Brown “works on the 
mangle” at Springfield’s Selmier- 
Peerless Laundry. Although a 45- 
hour week is called for in the 
company’s contract with the 
Laundry Workers’ Union, “we’ve 
been putting in usually 30 hours 
or less,” she said. “Last week, my 
paycheck amounted to $19.57, 
and this week it will be less be- 
cause hospitalization and other 
deductions will be taken out.” 


She hasn’t been to a movie in 
about three years. “Who could af- 
ford the price of a movie on 71 
cents an hour for only 30 hours a 
week?” she asked, almost as if she 
were speaking to herself. 


Ira Webb’s 6-year-old grand- 
daughter didn’t. go to school one 
week in January. Temperatures in 
Springfield were hovering around 
zero, and she doesn’t have a winter 
coat and leggings to protect her 
from the cold during the six-block 
walk. 

His wife and two granddaughters 
—the other child is four—and his 
son are Ira Webb’s dependents. He 
takes care of them on the pay he 
gets from washing dishes at the Co- 
lonial Hotel. It comes to 56 cents 
an hour, | 

His son now is “helping out, too,” 
since he also got a job last month 
at the hotel. 


Xmas Bonus $2.50 


Webb got a Christmas bonus from 


lunch; “I take a sandwich if I can,” 


year-old widow who has been help- | 


In addition to his wages, Ira 


—from which a nickel was deduct- 
ed “for social security.” 

The Webbs live in a ramshackle 
three-room frame house he pur- 
chased for $750 in 1945. “It took 
me quite a while to pay for it,” 
said Webb, a 54-year-old graying, 
soft-voiced, stoop-shouldered man. 
“I tried to get better-paying jobs, 
but most places won’t hire a man 
over 35, and when I did get a job 
in a lumber yard, they fired me as 
soon as I asked for better pay.” 
When Webb purchased the house, 
it had neither. electric wiring nor a 
roof over its east portion. “I put all 
that in myself,” he said. He also 
installed an indoor toilet which con- 
tains only a stool. As yet, more- 
over, the house also has just cold 
running water. 

Debts are a pressing problem 
for the Webbs. They owe a total 
of three years’ back taxes on the 
house; Ira Webb estimates this 
at about $40. In addition, he’s 
paying back a bank loan of $315, 
made in November to put in a 
sewer for the house. These pay- 
ments come to $10 2 month. 


He also is repaying his mother- 
in-law “a dollar or two out of 
every check” for the medical bills 
she paid when his wife was stricken 
by pneumonia. 


Recreation From Radio 
The family buys about a gallon 
of milk a day “because it’s good for 
the children,” Webb said, but other- 
wise tries to eat “as cheaply as we 
can.” Heaviest family outlay is for 
food; Webb estimates about two- 
thirds of his pay goes for that. 
“We don’t eat like we ought to, 
I know,” said Webb. “I don’t mean 
meat every day; I mean things like 
meat once in a while, and fresh 
vegetables and fruit, and maybe a 
candy bar for the girls. 

“But that takes more money than 
I make,” he said. “Even on some- 
thing like a candy bar, the children 
had their first one today in two 
weeks.” 

“As for clothes, we got them 
mew shoes and dresses when 
school started, but we haven’t 
bought any for my wife or myself 
for a long time. I bought me a 
pair of overalls about a year ago, 
but I needed them for work.” 


Recreation? That comes from the 
family’s radio which cost $30 six 
yeafs ago. 

Extending the minimum wage 
law would help millions of workers 
such as these. It would help them 
live somewhat less frugally. 

For almost uniformly, their needs 
are almost all the same: to pay debts 
incurred in the purchase of neces- 
sities; to pay medical or dental bills; 
to buy needed clothing; to buy a 


‘| better variety—and usually a better 


quality—of food. The family to 
whom hamburger is a luxury can’t 
be blamed for hoping for a beef or 


his employer. It amounted*to $2.50 


pork roast once in a while. 
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| Grabbing for Scapegoats 


HE second Eisenhower Administration, widely touted as the 

i pe of “modern Republicanism,” has given evidence of quick- 

ly reverting to the policies and tactics of its Old Guard forebears. 

_ And it has shown adeptness in applying the tactic of grabbing for 
a scapegoat, especially if organized labor is handy to grab. 

For instance: ‘ 

© Faced with an ever-rising cost of living index, the Administra- 
tion has launched a blame-it-on-labor drive. The wage increases 
negotiated by unions across the bargaining table in 1956 caused it — 
all, say three cabinet officers. 

© Faced with a detailed report on spending in the 1956 presi- 
dential election showing that 12 wealthy families contributed more 
money to the Republican Party than the total spent by organized 
labor, the new “modern Republican” GOP chairman calls for 
sharp restrictions on union spending for political education. 

This two-pronged attack on unions is apparently designed to hold 
down negotiated wage increases during 1957 and block labor’s ef- 
forts to throw its full effectiveness into upcoming local elections in 
1957 and the congressional campaign of 1958. 

In terms of the Administration’s public relations, the attack is 
designed to protect the “Ike-can-do-no-wrong” myth, which insists 
that the President cannot be held responsible for the increased cost 
of living or for heavy business contributions to his campaign. 

Nor, this strange theory holds, can business and industry do 
wrong. The Administration’s line that labor is responsible for “in- 
flation” is the line of the National Association of Manufacturers and 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

An Administration willing to examine the facts would find 
quickly that exorbitant profits and unjustified price increases by 
business and industry have touched off the current situation. 

If the Administration is sincere in seeking the causes of the present 
“inflation,” it will throw its full support behind a thorough investiga- 
ton of price-wage-profit policies by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. 

Before grabbing for the first convenient scapegoat an Administra- 
tion dedicated to “modern Republicanism” ought to be willing to 
grab for the facts. 


Here’s Your Hat. Comrade 


_ shopworn comrades of the American Communist Party man- 
aged to repeat, in their 16th convention, their stylized preten- 

sions that they have had, and should regain, a “base” in the main 
~ stream of American unions. 

Every time they have tried to penetrate AFL-CIO unions they 
have ended by being thrown out. There is no reason to believe 
they have changed their attitudes: to them a “base” means control. 

Our union members have demonstrated conclusively they will 
never tolerate either control or substantial influence by a party that, 
despite recent hairsplitting internal differences, gives primary alle- 
giance to the Kremlin or one of the Kremlin’s splinter “Titoist” 
offshoots. If labor has to prove it again, it will do so. 
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Council of Churches Group Declares 
Segregation Denies Unity in Christ 


(The following is the text of the race relations 
message issued by the Executive Board, Division of 
Christian Life and work, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.) 


“,.. You are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
Galatians 3:28 


All men, created alike in the image of God, are 
inseparably bound together. This is at the very 
heart of the Christian gospel. This is clearly ex- 
pressed in Paul’s declaration on Mars Hill: ... “God 
who made the world and everything in it, being Lord 
of heaven and earth .. . made from one every nation 
of men to live on all the face of the earth... .” 

Again it is expressed in the affirmation, “There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for you are all one 
in Christ Jesus.” The climax of this universality is 
expressed in the fact that Christ died for all mankind. 


Blatant Denial of Unity in Christ 


This broad universality standing at the center of 
the Gospel makes brotherhood morally inescapable. 
Racial segregation is a blatant denial of the unity 


.which we all have in Christ. 


Segregation is a tragic evil that is utterly un- 
Christian. It substitutes the person-thing relationship 
for the person to person relationship. The philosophy 
of Christianity is strongly opposed to the underlying 
philosophy of segregation. : 

Therefore, every Christian is confronted with the 
basic responsibility of working courageously for a 
non-segregated society. The task of conquering 
segregation is an inescapable “must” confronting 
the Christian churches. Much progress has been 
made toward the goal of a non-segregated society, 
but we are still far from the promised land. Seg- 
regation persists as a reality. ; 

The problem of segregated housing remains a 
critical one in every section of the nation. Segregated 
transportation facilities continue. Many commu- 
nities are complying all too slowly with the Supreme 
Court’s decision on desegregation in the public 
schools. 

Some states have risen up in open defiance, with 
their legislative halls ringing loud with such words as 
“interposition” and “nullification” and with schemes 
of evasion. The churches themselves have largely 
failed to purge their own bodies of discriminatory 
practices. This evil persists in most of the local 
churches, church schools, church hospitals and other 
church. institutions. 

The churches are called upon to recognize the 
urgent necessity of taking a forthright stand on this 
crucial issue. If we are to remain true to the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ we must not rest until segregation is 


banished from every area of American life. ‘ 

Any discussion of segregation in America against 
the background of moral principles emphasizes the 
urgent need for prophetic voices. To be sure, there 
are communities which are successfully integrating 
schools and there are courageous persons in many 
communities who are standing steadfastly for the 
principles of Christian love and justice. 


Morally Wrong to Accept Compromise 

There are those who are telling us “to slow up” in 
the move for a non-segregated society. But the true 
Christian knows that it is morally wrong to accept a 
compromise which is designed to frustrate the fulfill- 
ment of Christian principle. The time is always ripe 
to do right. It is true that wise restraint and calm 
reasonableness must prevail in the process of social 
change. 

Emotions must not run wild, and the virtues of 
love, patience and understanding goodwill must 
dominate all of our actions. But these considera- 
tions should serve to further the objective and not 
become a substitute for pressing on toward the goal. 
We face the hard challenge and the wondrous op- 
portunity of letting the spirit of Christ work among 
us toward fashioning a truly Christian nation. 

If we accept the challenge with more devotion and 
valor, we can speed the day when men everywhere 
will recognize that we “are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

Local churches can take action within their own 
organization by: 

1—Re-examining continuously in the light of the 
Gospel their attitudes and behavior regarding race 
relations, and committing themselves to carrying out 
their Christian responsibility. 

2—Opening membership in the local church and 
its organizations to all people and making this fac 
known in the community. 

3—Selecting paid and volunteer leadership on the 
basis of qualifications. 

4—Continuing to serve the total community by 
seeking new church members regardless of race. 

5—Contacting their denominational social educr 
tion and action agency or the Department of Racial 
and Cultural Relations, National Council of Churches 
for information regarding the process of achieving * 
racially inclusive fellowship in the local church. 

6—Urging groups within the church to sponse? 
study groups and forums with worship services até 
other activities to gather the facts about race relation 
in the community, and to make plans for a race rele 
tions program that runs throughout the year. 

(The national Council of Churches is indebted # 
Dr. Martin Luther King for drafting this messagt 
Dr. King is minister of the Dexter Avenue Baptist 
Church, Montgomery, Ala.) 
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Lawrence, Kans.—The 1957 Heart. Fund drive is 


$10,000 richer, following a practical demonstration 


of solidarity on the part of thousands of community- 
minded Kansans. 

At the same time, residents in an eight-county 
area of the: state proved to themselves that there 
can be pleasure in contributing to a worthwhile 
cause. ; 

The occasion was a benefit basketball game be 
the Phillips 66-ers of Bartlesville, Okla., and Vickers 
of Wichita, both members of the National Industrial 
Basketball League, staged at Kansas University’s 
mammoth field house. 

Labor, Heart Board Co-sponsors 

Co-sponsors of the event—which drew an en- 
thusiastic crowd of more than 7,500, despite menac- 
ing weather conditions—were the Kaw Valley Heart 


Board, the Kansas State Industriat Union Council, 
and the State Federation of ‘Labor. 


The AFL-CIO backing of the event—which well 
may turn into an annual affair here in Kansas— — 
was so outstanding, that Dr. Franklin Murphy, 
chancellor of the university, made state history by 
opening the field house doors for the first time to 
other than a college organization. 


Labor’s role in staging the event was handled by 
Charles McGowan, president emeritus of the Boiler- 
makers, honorary chairman; Jim Yount, Secretary- 
treasurer of the IUC, general chairman, and Ray 
‘Evans, former all-American from Kansas University, 
co-chairman. They were assisted by AFL-CIO mem- 
bers who served as chairman in each of the eight 
‘counties taking part in the drive to raise funds for 
the heart campaign—and to give Kansans a good 
time, into the bargain. 


Concerted Drive Is Impressive 


The concerted drive by the unions to focus public 
attention on the benefit game was impressive. 

Nine local unions—underwriting the cost of tick- 
ets, and renting buses for transportation—sponsored 
high school basketball teams, so that some 2,000 


lators and 2,000 high school students to the affair. 


SOME OF THE PRETTY teen-age drum majorettes ‘from 30. high schools in the area, perform 
half-time for the AFL-ClO-sponsored Heart Fund basketball game at Kansas University. | 


Community Spirit Nets $10,000 for Heart 


A “CARAVAN OF LABOR” converged on the Kansas University fieldhouse for 
the game, as nine AFL-CIO locals chartered a total of 30 buses to bring state legis- 
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youngsters were able to attend the game. Sponsoring 
locals included Local 184L of the Department Store 
Workers; Local 5-604, Oil and Chemical Workers; 
Local 31, Automobile Workers; District 4, Packing- 
house Workers; Millwrights Local 1529; Local 4991 
of the Steelworkers; Locai 15, UPWA; Local 179, 
Paper Workers, and Local 20, UPWA. 

After°Gov. and Mrs. George Docking accepted an 
invitation to attend the affair, the IUC, district coun- 
cils and central labor groups promptly “adopted” state 
legislators and their wives, providing tickets and 
transportation. 

It took five chartered buses to bring members 
of the senate and house to the game here, and 
an additional 25 buses for the high school teams 
which the unions sponsored. The result: A “car- 
avan of labor” from all sections of the Kaw Valley, 
converging on the university field house. 


LABOR OFFICIALS are shown planning the successful drive to 
rally support in eight counties for the Heart Fund game. Seated 
(left to right) are Charles MacGowan, honorary chairman and presi- 
dent emeritus of the Boilermakers; Co-chairman Ray Evans, former 
all-American at Kansas, and Harold L. Smith, Local 31 ef the Auto 
Workers. Standing (same order) Sec.-Treas.. Jim Yount of the 
To add to the color and interest, labor officials ar- Kansas Industrial Union Council, general chairman; and Kermit Fry, 
ranged to have the newly-organized girls’ drill team District 4 director of the Packinghouse Workers. 
from Shawnee Mission High School, and 30 prancing 
drum majorettes from each of the high schools in 
the area, perform at half-time. i 


Barrage of Publicity 
For two weeks prior to the game, labor officials 
let loose a barrage of newspaper, radio and television 
publicity—completely dominating sports pages and 
sports programs in order to Win public support of 
the affair. 
There was a serious side to the program too— 
a demonstration of an electrocardiogram during 
the intermission, to remind the public of the reason 
behind the impressive show, and to underline the 
important work being done by the Heart Associa- 
tion in fighting America’s No. 1 killer. 


With the praise of Heart Fund, state and university 
officials—and the public—still ringing in their. ears, 
AFL-CIO members who made the benefit game a 
success are busy now planning further participation 
in this year’s fund-raising drive. And they’re talking, 
too, about how to make the Heart Fund game next 
year even better. 


HEADING THE LIST of state officials and their wives who were 
guests of labor leaders at the successful affair were Democratic Gov. 
and Mrs. George Docking. Virtually the entire membership of the 
state senate and house also attended. 


Scr ws 


COACHES AND PLAYERS from a dozen area high sc of local unions 
—made up part of the near-capacity crowd of over 7,500 people at the game which 
raised nearly $10,000 for the 1957 Heart Fund campaign. | 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINCTON, D. C., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1957 


COMEDIAN JERRY LEWIS was declared an honorary citizen of Boy’s Towns of Italy, at ceremonies 
at Manhattan Center, New York, sponsored by the Italian-American Labor Alliance. Shown taking part 
in the presentation of a special scroll are (left to right) Fileno Denovellis, Alliance president and vice 
president of the Shoe Workers; Miss Mary Germano, consultant, Lewis; August Bellanca of the Cloth- 
ing Workers and honorary president of the Alliance, and Vincent Lacapria, Alliance vice president. 
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- Big Tax Bite on Rich a Myth 


By Sidney Margolius 

7) VIDENCE is accumulating that the big tax bite 
on large incomes, popularly supposed to be 91 
percent, is actually a myth perpetuated by Congress, 
and the reason Congress permits a slew of tax loop- 
‘holes to continue despite frequent criticism of them, 
is to convince the public that wealthy people carry 

the tax load. 

In a number of 
articles in law jour- 
nals and testimony 
before Congress 
shortly before his 
death last year, Ran- 


noted tax expert and 
former general coun- 
sel to the U.S. Treas- 
ury, had pointed out 
that different kinds 
of tax rates on dif- 
ferent types of in- 
come had eroded the 
progressive tax struc- 
ture to the point that tax rates which appeared high 
actually were not. 

He stated that a wide range of loopholes, from 
special low rates on capital gains to special conces- 
sions for the oil and mining industries, made the ef- 
fective tax on big incomes not the 91 percent. the 
public supposes it is, but often closer to 50 to 70 
percent. 


Until Congress eliminates all the special loopholes 
Making Ends Meet: — 


dolph E. Paul, a 


’ and eoncessions wage-earners in effect are barred 
from using, the moderate-income family needs to 
make sure it does not pay more tax than it legally 
should. 

There are several tax points people who work for 
a living ought to understand well: 

Sick Pay: Many wage-earners tend to overlook the 
fact that under some circumstances they don’t have 
to pay federal income tax on pay they get while 
sick. After the first week of an illness, you can 
subtract from your taxable income up to $100 a week 
of pay received while sick. If you were hospitalized 
for at least one day, or your illness was due to an 
injury even if it was not received while at work, 
you can subtract up to $100 of pay received during 
the first week too. 

Workmen’s compensation, sickness insurance or 
damages you recover for an injury are wholly tax 
free and should not be included in your report of 
your taxable income. . 

Elderly Dependents: The Internal Revenue Service 
has been checking dependency claims closely on the 
theory that recent increases in social security benefits 
may have made more older folks self supporting. 
Understand that social security, railroad retirement, 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment insurance, 
and compensation to veterans and their families, are 
not taxable income. 

Even if you don’t provide more than half the sup- 
port, and so can’t take a partial dependent as an 
exemption on your return, you can still include in 
your medical deduction any medical expenses you 
pay for him or her. 

(Copyright 1957 by Sidney Margolius) 


Nowls TimetoBuy Winter Coats 


By Nancy Pratt 

HIS is the season to buy your winter coat for 
next year. From now until Easter, you should 
be able to save up to 50 percent at clearance sales. 
One caution on buying at year-end clearances: 
Don’t pick an extreme style that will dook like last 
year’s model by next winter. Choose a simple style. 
In selecting a coat 
that will wear well, 
it’s important to 
check the fiber-con- 
tent tab or label to 
make sure the fabri¢ 

is of good quality. 


made of woolen 
cloth, but the term 

ool” covers a wide 
variety of fabrics, 
ranging from spec- 
ialty cashmeres to 
cotton-wool mix- 
tures, 

There are three 
types of wool. “Vir- 
gin wool” is commonly considered the best, but 
“reprocessed wool” is often equally good. Virgin 
wool is wool that has been spun into yarn for the 
first time. Manufacturers usually make a point of 
identifying it specifically on the label. Reprocessed 
wool has been woven, but never used or worn. If it 
was a high grade originally, it may be as good or 


Most coats are 


better than virgin wool. If the coat is labeled “wool,” 


or “100-percent” wool, it consists of either virgin or 
reprocessed wool. 


A third type of wool is “reused wool,” which is 
occasionally combined with other wool in low- 
priced suits and coats. Reused wool is reclaimed 
from wool that has been made into fabric, worn or 
used. Although the used articles are cleaned and 
graded before reclaiming, the fibers of reused wool 
are broken and short, and coats made of this type 
of wool do not wear or dry clean as well, 

Wool fibers are made into either woolens or 


worsteds. Worsteds, like gabardine, are made of 


tightly twisted yarns. They are smooth in texture, 
tailor and hold their shape well, but tend to get 
shiny as they age. 

Woolens, on the other hand, have a soft finish 
which provides more warmth than worsteds. How- 
ever, they are more likely to lose the nap when 
subjected to strenuous wear. 

Tweed, a closely woven woolen that has good 
durability, is one of the most popular choices for 
coat material. Wool is used in true tweed mixtures 
but other fibers made to look like wool are now 
being used in novelty and low-cost tweeds. Tweeds 
vary greatly in quality, so be careful in your selec- 
tion. Buy from a reputable store. 

Whatever the type of fabric, try to select cloth that 
is tightly woven and resilient. To test the weave, hold 
the material up to the light. For resilience, bunch the 
fabric up in your hand and see how quickly it falls 
back into place. 


~ 


Red Carpet Is Key 
To Success Story 


- By Paul Patrick 


F{9LL¥woon— there’ s-a man in Hollywood who never had the 
pleasure of meeting Lily Langtry. but still knows all about 
rolling out the red carpet from the ground up. 


for entrances to hotels, pathways to air flights, trains, ocean liners 
or what have you. 
| But it wasn *t so in 1907 when the luscious Lily Langtry, the great 


Jersey Lily, demanded that the manager of her theatre lay a carpet 
from her dressing room to the 


stage to keep the hems of her 
dresses spotless. Lily got what 
she wanted. The carpet hap- 
pened to be red. 

Not one to lose face, Anna 
Held made the same demand a 
few days later and thereafter, for 
a while, theatrical managers 
had their hands full with tem- 
peramental stars who wouldn’t 
budge from their dressing rooms 
without the red carpet treatment. 

Some years later, red carpets 
were first used for the footsies 
of the famous attending world 
premieres of motion pictures. 

In 1939, a young fellow by 
name of Hugh Brown went to 
work at Paramount Studio as a 
“common” laborer. His first Browa 
day on the job he was sent to Hugh 
Carthay Circle Theatre in Los Angeles where the studio was staging 
a gala premiere of the picture “The Great Victor Herbert.” 


Hugh’s job was to help lay the red carpet on which the celebrities 
would enter the theatre. 


On that night, he made a silent pledge to himself. 

It’s taken almost 18 years for Brown to make good on that pledge 
but the other night a new Paramount picture titled “Three Violent 
People” had a world premiere here with all the traditional trappings 
—-stars, searchlights, fans and bands.. And a red carpet! 

The producer of the picture personally supervised the laying of 
the red carpet for Charlton Heston, Anne Baxter and scores of other 
stars. After all, this was the very first movie he had produced. 

Then, just as he had promised himself he would one day do, 
Producer Hugh Brown, the former laborer, walked proudly over the 
red carpet to the premiere of his picture, 

(A bow to Abel Green of VARIETY and Joe Laurie, Jr. for sup- 
plying, i in their engaging book SHOW BIZ, the 1907 historical origin 
of “rolling out the red carpet.”) 

xk * 


AD IN A HOLLYWOOD TRADE PAPER: WANTED IM- 
MEDIATELY .. . Beautiful Girl With Long Hair—Willing To 
Have It Shaved Off! For a Leading Role in Universal-International’s 
“Stalin Is Alive.” 

Those publicity boys, cutting up again! 

x * * 


CORNELL BORCHERS, beautiful German star, is due in Holly- 
wood any day now to star in U-I’s “Alone Together.” She'll portray 
the divorced mother of a crippled boy whose life, except for the 
boy, i is a complete void until she learns how to love. Robert Arthur 
is the producer. 

xk * 


JOSE FERRER, just back from London, is helping to promote 
his picture, “The Great Man” which is doing quite well at the box- 
Office. 

x * * 


KEENAN WYNN joins the starring cast of Columbia’s “Friday 
the 13th,” playing a district attorney who’s determined to convict 
Van Johnson ,of murder. Feminine leads are played by Betsy 
Palmer and Valerie French. William Dieterle directs, 

x x * 


HOLD EVERYTHING! Title of Warner’s “The Jazz Age” has 
been changed back to its original monicker, “The Helen Morgan 
Story.” Ann Blyth, Paul Newman and Richard Carlson are starred. 
Michael Curtiz is the director. 

kkk 

DIANA BARRYMORE’S frank autobiography has been pur- 
chased by Warner’s and the betting is there'll have to be some 
drastic rewriting before it goes before the cameras. 


x** 


Likes Me” was merely great, will return to MGM in March to co- 
star with Jean Simmons in “Until They Sail,” romantic adventure 
story of U.S. Marines stationed in New Zealand during World War IL 
xk kk 

THE DRESS in which Carroll Baker dolls up in “Baby Doll” 
cost the studio all of 78 cents, It was picked up, on orders from 
Dir. Elia Kazan, at a Salvation Army rummage sale in Benoit, 
Miss., where the picture was shot on location, 


Nowadays red carpets are almost commonplace for they’re used 


PAUL NEWMAN, whose performance in “Somebody Up There 
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‘fighters he managed. 


~ out of the steel mills, which then weren’t organized. 
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I'm Often Wrong: 


—— 


Soup to Nonsense: 


Some Fight Bosses 
Born With a Heart 


By Joe Miller 


HE case of Sandy Saddler, who has quit boxing rather than 
chance blindness, brings to mind the memory of Fearless Foutts. 


You’ve probably never heard of Fearless, but that doesn’t matter. 
Fearless, out of East Liverpool, O., was one of the few fight man- 
agers in my knowledge who ever had any personal feelings for the 


There have been a few others; 
the names of Deacon Jack Hur- 
ley, Doc Foster, Dan Morgan and 
Al Weill (yes, Al Weill!) come to 
mind. But not many of them.... 

Fearless, whose real monicker 
is forgotten, tagged himself with 
his nickname. [ 
never get hurt in the ring. When 


and water bucket and run. That’s 
the best way to keep from get- 
ting your ears punched off.” 
Foutts had many boxers in his 
lifetime, including Teddy Yarosz, 
the world’s middleweight cham- 
pion. One was a boy who had 
no great future, but was a club- 
fighting crowd pleaser. He made 
enough dough out of the ring to 


Sandy Saddler feed his family . . . and to keep 


Then one day the fighter began complaining about his eyes. Fear- 
less didn’t hesitate. He took the boy to a doctor that day. 

The medic’s report was hardly encouraging. So Foutts called the 
fighter to his Pittsburgh hotel room. “I’m sorry,” he said, “but 
you’ve had your last fight. You can still see. The doc says maybe 
you won’t unless you hang ’em up.” 

The club fighter protested. Quit when he could make good money 
boxing. Besides, the doctor probably didn’t know what he was 
talking about. Who would be hurt if he fought a few more times? 

“Nobody but you,” growled Fearless and ripped some papers 
into shreds. ; 

“That’s your contract. You and I aren’t in business any more. 
All I can do now is give you the best advice I know, and that’s 
to quit. You can take it or leave it.” 

Sad to relate, the fighter left it. He found himself a new manager, 


one who wasn’t so squeamish about eyes or other physical defects: |f Ps ee 


The club fighter only fought four or five times more. But he’s 
still around today, feeling his way around. Yea, you guessed it. 
He’s totally blind. 
. - x kk : 
HANGING OUT THE MORNING WASH: Wilt (the Stilt) 
Chamberlain, the outsized Kansas basketball ace, also shakes a 
mean mambo. Would that be dancing north or south of the border? 
-.. Maurice Podoloff, the round man who runs the National Basket- 
ball Association, said the other day that a TV network is dickering 
with pro basketball, baseball and football on a multi-million-dollar 
package deal, 
I think the Phillies made a mistake to cut Robin Roberts’ salary 
’ just because he had an average season. After all he’s done to keep 
the phutile Phils up there in recent seasons, he should have been 
given the benefit of the doubt. 
Add Sandy Saddler: The ex-featherweight champ expects to col- 
lect a big chunk of insurance dough because of that auto accident 
which forced him to give up his title. . . . For what it’s worth, I don’t 


think France’s Cherif Hamia can miss winning Saddler’s vacated 
throne, 


Heavyweight Champ Floyd Patterson now has an agent who 
books him for testimonials. . . . Patterson’s speech at a recent 
banquet honoring Mickey Mantle was the following: “I congratu- 
late Mickey on winning the award. I'd better sit down because 
my feet hurt, I just bought a new pair of shoes!” 

' “. &.® 


DIAMOND DUST: Milwaukee Manager Fred Haney will have 
no objection if his pitchers experiment with the “no-windup” delivery 
popularized by Don Larsen and Bob Turley, but he doubts if the 
style will greatly increase the effectiveness of many hurlers. “Most 
pitchers need some kind of windup,” explains the Braves’ boss. 
Haney adds, however, that Bob Friend, Pirates’ hurler, and the 
Cardinals’ Sam Jones might find the style helpful. 


Birdie Tebbett, an inspirational type of manager, recently re- 


vealed one of his fight talks last September when his Redlegs were 
still in the N.L. race. “Go out there and score as many runs as 
you can,” bellowed Birdie. - 


Then he brought down the clubhouse with his punch line: “My 


As he put it: “I) 


I hear the bell I grab the stool|@ 


By Jane Goodsell 
HE first day I had the flu, I apologetically went 
to bed and insisted that I didn’t want to be any 


“| trouble. My family insisted that nothing they could 
do for me would be too much trouble. They read to | 


me and plumped my pillows and took my tempera- 
ture a couple of dozen times. (It was 100.6.) 
They implored me 


would like to eat. I 
-said that a cup of 
soup was really all I 
cared for. They 
scorned canned soup 
and ordered. home- 
made chicken broth 
from a- delicatessen. 
It was brought to me 
on a tray, prettied up 
with a little flower in 
a blue vase. 
They begged me 
to tell them how I 
really felt and, al- 
though I assured 
them that my suffering was not intense, they mur- 
mured sympathetically that I was a poor thing. 
They telephoned the doctor. He said my trouble 
sounded like flu, that I should take aspirin and to 
let him know if I developed any other symptoms. 
They phoned him again that night just to make sure 
he didn’t think he ought to come to see me. He didn’t, 
but he said to phone him the next day to let him 
know how I was. 
The first day was rather nice. The second day was 
terrible. 


For Your Health's Sake: 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


HE increasing number of senior citizens in our 
homes and communities places an additional re- 
sponsibility on our shoulders, particularly on those of 
health and welfare trustees and agencies. We all 
should be aroused to the ever increasing needs of 
older persons to maintain their personal integrity and 
to remain a neces- 
sary part of their 
families and com- 
munities. 

The value to the 
community of the 
day center for older 
people is implicit in 
the degree to which 
the day center pro- 
gram promotes the 
preservation of per- 
sonality and mental 
health. Since the ma- 
jor emphasis is pre- 
vention, the group 
activities are geared 
to arrest and to pre- 
vent the deterioration that comes from the older 
person’s feelings of insecurity and rejection. He is 
given opportunity for activities which make possible 
a sense of adequacy and accomplishment. In a 
community that provides acceptance, companionship 
and warmth there is fulfillment. 


to tell them what I . 


A Mother Just Can't Be Sick : 


N the second day, when they asked me how f 

felt, I told them, in meticulous detail. I whined 

that my head hurt, and that I felt hot and achy. 

They said, rather casually, that that ‘was too bad, 
but I'd probably feel better soon. __ 

They asked me what I wanted to eat, and I Jan- 


Buidly suggested thinly sliced breast of chicken and 


lime sherbet. They brought me canned soup and - 
vanilla ice cream. They forgot a napkin, and there 
weren’t any flowers on the tray. ae tee 
Every few minutes a messenger appeared at my 
bedside with a household bulletin. Where did I 
keep the mustard? Everybody was out of clean 
socks. How do you work the washing machine? 
I countered by whimpering about my symptoms, 
and requesting that the shades be pulled down. 
I asked for grapefruit and a radio by my bed. 
Pretty soon nobody came around at ail except 
the dog, who got into bed with me. 

That evening they told me that I looked much 
better. They wondered if I wouldn’t like to get up 
for a while. They were going to pick up some 
hamburgers, and would I like one? 

I was so. outraged by the lack of sympathy that I 
decided not to tell them that my temperature had 
dropped to a mere notch above normal. I whispered 
that the mere thought of hamburger upset me, and it 
wasn’t until they had left to pick up food that I 
actually thought about a hamburger. It sounded 
wonderful! \ 

After a brief struggle with my pride, I got up, put 
on lipstick and was setting the table when they re- 
turned. I announced sheepishly that I felt better, 
and perhaps I could eat half a hamburger, 

After dinner I put a load of clothes in the washing 
machine, and put the thermometer away on the 
top bathroom shelf. 


Centers Help Aged ‘to Belong’ 


In evaluating the day center program, many 
positive changes are observed in the individual - 
member. He moves from his isolation into a com- 
munity. He has a place to go each day—a reason 
to dress and prepare himself for association with 
other people. He has a place to go—a reason for 
going. He has something to do—something which 
interests him and which he does at his own pace. 


SR 


SOLATION can extend even to the older person — 
living within a family group. Too often, the 
parent or grandparent demands and competes for an 
excess of attention and affection. Through the center, 
he becomes an active part of the fabric of the com- 
munity, using his daytime hours effectively and with 
satisfaction. _ 

As a senior citizen becomes a healthier per- 
sonality through his integration in the life of the 
center, he contributes to the well-being of the total 
community. With purpose, with direction, with 
activity in his life, there is no longer the pattern 
of inertia that produces physical and emotional 
deterioration. ~ 

There is lessened need for institutional care. The 
rate of admission of center members to institutions 
is considerably lower than the rate for the same 
age group in the general community. This is true 
not only for mental hospitals, but also for general 
hospitals, homes for the aged, and nursing homes. 


ie - 
CHILDREN AT 


mother may have you guys in the runs pool today!” : 


THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER in Lancaster, Pa., now are getting bet- 
ter training, thanks to a gift from the Lancaster Central Labor Union. The CLU turned over to 
Herbert C. Mearig, president of the center’s board of directors, a liquid duplicating machine which 
was badly needed to prepare work sheets and duplicate pictures necessary in the teaching of mentally 
retarded students. Earlier, local labor unions donated much of the labor that went into constructing | 
the building occupied by the center, which is maintained entirely by charity. 
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Plumbers Put $15 Million in Apprentices 
Durkin's Program Carried 


Further by Schoemann 
=e By Gene Zack 

A $1.5 million dollar investment in the future is being made 
across the country by the United Association of Plumbers and 
Pipe Fitters. 

Determined to provide its industry with a trained, available source 
of labor, locals affiliated with the UA have built four schools for the 
training of apprentices and journeymen, with a fifth scheduled to be 
started soon and a sixth in the “discussion stage.” 


The training program was originally conceived by the late Martin 
P. Durkin, who-was general president of the UA prior to serving, 
. for a brief period, as Pres. Eisenhower's first Secretary of Labor. 
Since Durkin’s death, it has been carried on “ his successor, Pres. 
Peter T. Schoemann. 
“No Substitute for Skilled Craftsmen” 

oa UA has a slogan: “There is no substitute for skilled celts 
men.” In the words of Schoemann: “They speak no empty boast. 
Instead they voice a deep conviction that well-rounded training of 
our journeymen is basic to our continuing success as a craft organ- 
ization. They reflect an honest pride in our skills as a hallmark of 
our craft.” 

Officials of the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters subscribe to the belief ACLASS OF APPRENTICES Je ga instruction in well-equipped school completed ssonity at St 
ee j + O., aS of a nation-wide apprentice trainin am undertake 
ne Seen My 9 eins & Setogee Tee. Ok etary ee oe the United” Ascocation of Plumbers and Pipe Gales ew: oye a 
spearhead of the labor movement. For, they said, by providing 
skilled craftsmen to the industry, the UA enjoys the respect and 
cooperation of management. : 

For several years, the UA locals have participated in a nationwide 
apprentice contest, conducted in cooperation with the industrial 
education staff of the School of Science, Education and Humanities 
at Purdue University. In addition, the UA was successful in having 
Purdue conduct a special course for the union’s own instructors, to 
help improve the quality of the apprentice training program. 

But the UA found one basic weakness in the training structure— 
lying in the often inadequate facilities provided by public vocational 
schools. Space was meager, and usually had to be shared with 
unrelated subjects. In addition, modern equipment and teaching 
devices were meager. 

Underwrite Construction of Pilot Schools 

Attacking the problem, UA locals started educational funds to 
underwrite construction of pilot schools to prove their contention 
that there were better ways to train apprentices to do better work. 

Schools have already been completed, and are in operation, at 
St. Louis, under the sponsorship of Pipe Fitters Local 562; at 
Springfield, Ill., sponsored by Pipe Fitters Local 137; at New Or- 
leans, sponsored by Plumbers Local 60, and at Tulsa, Okla., 
sponsored by Pipe Fitters Local 205. Working together, Plumbers 
Local 5 and Pipe Fitters Local 602, in Washington, D. C., have 
completed plans for their school, while a sixth, in East Alton, Ill., 
is in the thinking stage. 

To equip these schools, UA officials in Washington succeeded in 
getting the industry to contribute training manuals and training 
devices, including some of the latest pieces of equipment and 
machinery. : 

In addition, the UA’s training department director, Joseph P. 
Corcoran, has been preparing textbooks and training manuals spe- 
cifically designed to facilitate the education program adopted by the 
schools. 


The success of its pilot schools, the UA believes, will act as an | INSTRUCTOR FROM PIPE FITTERS Local 562 of St. Louis works with apprentices and journey: 


inspiration to its 750 locals in the United States and Canada—with odern tr hool, aft 
their more than 240,000 union members—to undertake similar pro- men in modern training sc er taking special teacher training course at Purdue University. 


grams to implement the job of training apprentices. 


I 
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SOME OF ‘THE MOST MODERN types of ialsies it and 
; machinery—such as this unit which includes all the basic types of COSTING MORE THAN $350,000, including training equipment, this apprentice school at St. Loul 
_,  Pipe-joints and welds—have been donated to UA apprentice training | is one of four such schools already completed by UA locals as part of a national program to provid 
: schools by industry to help in training program. a trained, available source of skilled craftsmen for the ghenting and pipe fitting industry. , 
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WASHINGTON 
Willard Shelion 


PRES. EISENHOWER IS SHOCKED AND WORRIED about 
the “inflationary” effects of his own government spending programs 
as proposed in his 1958 budget. His Cabinet and White House| 
subordinates say he didn’t mean it, but he has actually talked about | 
wage-price controls—publicly. 

Rep. George Christopher (D-Mo.) put into the Congressional 
Record recently a recapitulation’ of “spending” under Eisenhower 
and under former Pres. Truman. 

For Truman in the last five years of his Administration his 
budget proposals were $260.8 billion. For Eisenhower for the 
first five years they were $334.4 billion—a $73.6 billion bulge in - 
favor of Ike. ; 

The “private letters to businessmen” circulated from here are so’ 
relentlessly copyrighted that they are unquotable. But it can be, 
reported that they are viewing with alarm. They say that “business- 
men” are getting seriously disturbed about Ike. 

Rep. Clare (“High Pockets”) Hoffman, a Michigan non-modern 
Republican, says Christopher should stop “crying.” If Democrats 
think Ike has “stolen the New Deal, Democratic giveaway inter- 
national program,” they should have had the simple free-enterprise 
brains to have “copyrighted or patented (it) or something,” says 
“High Pockets.” 


xkkk 

TWO MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE have accused Standard Oil 
of Calif. of “pressuring” its dealers and jobbers to oppose a bill to 
assist small business against corporate giants. 

Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.) said a Reno service station operator 
named Ray Eyler sent two telegrams to Sen. Alan Bible (D-Nev.) 
on the legislation. 

In the first Eyler asked Bible to oppose the bill. In the second 
Eyler was quoted as saying, according to Congressional Quarterly, 
“I did not send this [first] wire voluntarily but was pressured into 
sending it by a representative of my supplying company, Standard 
Oil of Calif. ... I ask you to support this legislation.” 

Rep. Thomas M. Pelly (R-Wash.) said on Jan. 28 that he had 
received mail this year opposing the bill from people who last year 
asked him to support it. 

He suspected that a “large producer and distributor of petroleum 
products ... might be using duress” against its dealers to “generate 
opposition,” said Pelly. 
referred to Standard Oil of Calif. 

Standard Oil of Calif. declined official comment. 

Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), who insists to reporters that 
corporations “can’t” spend money for political purposes, should 
investigate. 

xk k 

A FASCINATING FACET of Washington news is the changes 
of name espoused by characters who undergo political pressures. 

This reporter can remember when the New Hampshire ron-mod- 
ern Republican now known as Sen. “Styles” Bridges used to be Sen. 
“Harry S.” Bridges. 

The senator couldn’t stand being confused with the Harry Bridges 
of the West Coast Longshoremen’s Union kicked out by the old 


. CIO in 1950 for Communist domination. He became “Styles.” 


We have with us another New England Republican—a self- 
proclaimed “modern”—whose name has shifted. It is Meade Alcorn, 
new chairman of the Republican National Committee. 


He was identified when he was merely a candidate for the chair- 
manship as “H. Meade Alcorn, Jr.” A Connecticut agent in- 
forms me that previously he was self-described as “Hugh M. 
Alcorn, Jr.” 

The motive is to this observer unknown but in the latest GOP 
publicity release the man is plain, simple “Meade” Alcorn. Can 


there be an Alcorn around who is a Communist—or related to Joe 
McCarthy? 4 , 
xk * 

MISS BEATRICE LILLIE came to town the other night for the 
premiere of a wonderful event, a “fiftieth anniversary” revival of 
the Ziegfeld Follies. Florenz Ziegfeld is dead but the revival of 
his work is in good hands. 

Miss Lillie, who in private life is Lady Peel, is pretty close to the 
most fascinating woman in the world. 

The co-producer of the show is Mark Kroll, a son of Jack Kroll, 
co-director of the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education. 

I don’t know Mark Kroll, but Jack Kroll is one of the fine people 
of this world, I suspect that his son is a success, too. 


CMMs MME @. Ges b seh cas acl os coos nh ncaa 
you $12.60 each time she walks down the aisle.” 


He told Congressional Quarterly that he| # 


Vandercook Says: 


( This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of John W. Vandercook, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO, Listen to Vandercook 


10 p. m., EST.) 


'T was the intention of the UN’s founders that men 
and nations of good will should work tirelessly to 
influence their brother nations less experienced in 
statecraft and modern “civilization”—in the direction 
we all should go—toward greater justice, toward 
peace, toward human progress. . 
: At the outbreak of the 
Korean fighting, the 
United States exerted that 
kind of influence. During 
the recent Suez-Egyptian 
crisis the United States 
created in many minds the 
impression that it was tak- 
ing not so much the best 
course, as the easiest. In 
the General Assembly, 
U.S. Delegate Lodge has 
sometimes seemed to be 
acting more like a politi- 


| 


Vandercook 
cian collecting votes than like a spokesman of a 


Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Morgan over 
the ABC network Monday through Friday at 7 p. m., 
EST.) 


NE of the most fascinating things about the game 
of politics is the way the star players change pace 
as the tide of battle turns. In the early Eisenhower 
era, Richard M. Nixon was now the clean-cut Eagle 
Scout, now the burly wielder of the brass knuckles. 


Today hardly a peiiven hackle rises—except in 
memory — at the mention 
of his name, so successful 
has the Vice President been 
in changing, in form if not 
in substance, 
image as a leading agent 
provocateur of political 
violence. 

He has already 
emerged as the leading 
contender for the presi- 
dency in 1960. This 
has seemed to come 
about so naturally that 

the effect may be to obscure the almost fantastic 
versatility of Nixon’s own performance—a_ per- 
formance which has had as much, if not more, to 
do with his flowering as the pick of his party’s 
prospects than the fact that Eisenhower was deter- 
mined to enlarge the importance of the office 
Nixon holds; only recently the President indicated 
an even broader role for the Vice President in the 


As We See It: 


Labor to Answer 


HE AFL-CIO Executive Council has authorized 
a new radio recording series to be called Labor 
Answers Your Questions. 


Labor Answers Your Questions, now in prepara- 
tion, will present AFL-CIO experts in particular 
fields quizzed by persons who have a special inter- 
est in that field. Thus, housewives will ask about 
the cost of living, whether or not wages increase 
prices, and what labor is doing to assure fair prices. 

Other subjects covered will be federal aid to educa- 
tion, “right-to-work” laws, the AFL-CIO fight against 
corruption in unions, civil rights, taxation, automa- 
tion, and labor’s community program. The panel of 
questioners will vary with the subject. 


Morgan 


station in each area. AFL-CIO unions and central 


over the ABC network Monday through tama at 


his recent — 


The program will be offered exclusively to one— 


Is U. S. Leading or ‘Led in UN? - 


great power setting forth his faith in what is right— 
then making it his business to persuade others to the 
same opinion. 

While the -Administration murmurs about the 
Eisenhower “policy” for the Middle East, without 
casting any clear light on what that policy may be, 
the fact is that the foreign policy of the U.S.A. has 
now become almost identical with that of the Afro- 
Asian bloc. 

We are, it appears, firm with Israel because those 
nations detest Israel. We are spineless in our attitude 
toward the at least equally guilty government of 
Egypt because the Afro-Asian powers admire Col. 


Nasser. 


We fail to condemn Nehru of India for his im- 
perialist defiance of the United Nations’ advice about 
the province of Kashmir, because Nehru still rates 
highly with those same powers. 

The effect that more and more is being created, 
therefore, is that it is they who are leading us, not 
we who are leading them. The United States gains, 
no doubt, a false appearance of strength because just 
now there are so many nations which vote as we do. 
Unfortunately, in the UN there’s no Election Day. 
There’s only a Judgment Day. 


Nixon Artist of Quick Switch 


executive affairs of government, and he’s off soon 
to the Gold Coast in West Africa. 
This enhancement of his position has been a boon 
to Nixon as undoubtedly it was calculated to be, but 


-whereas he could have muffed it murderously, the 


political pros are saying that he has scarcely missed 
a trick since September 1955 when the President’s 
first illness dramatized the fact that he was within 
a heartbeat of the White House. 

His performance has been a mixture of dedicated, 
statesmanlike behavior and political deftness. After 
Joe Martin’s ill-timed eviction of fhat symbol of the 
common people, Joe Smith, from the Cow Palace last 
August, Nixon followed up in his nomination ac- 
ceptance speech with a salute to his mythical rival 
that brought down the house and, presumably, votes. 

There were mutterings that his trip to Austria 
just before Christmas was a publicity stunt but 
Nixon not only handled’ it with dignity and re- 
straint, he made a report which was the basis for 
expansion of our acceptance of Hungarian refugees 
and he spoke out to quiet fears that Communist 
spies were being smuggled into the refugee con- 
tingents coming to the United States. 

On the morning of the second Eisenhower-Nixon 
inaugural, the Vice President invited a dozen re- 
porters to his home for an interview. He said he had 
been very green four years ago, had learned much. 
“So,” he said, “I approach these next four years with 
some very definite responsibilities . . . (not merely) 
acting as a figurehead in presiding over the Senate.” 

One of the understatements, I suspect, of the New 
Year, though the large question has still to be an- 
swered of how much this newer Nixon draws from 
responsible maturity, how much from sheer political 
maneuver. 


Your Questions 


bodies will be notified so that their members may be 
alerted. 

The 98 radio stations which carried the earlier 
program Labor Reports to the Nation were located 
in 36 states, nine in New York and Pennsylvania, 
seven in Indiana, six in Wisconsin, four in Montana, 
Ohio and Washington, and lesser numbers in other 
states. A weekly potential audience of 240,000 is 
estimated. 

In addition to these series, the AFL-CIO also 
presents a weekly program, As We See It, consist- 
ing of reports on current issues and problems of 
interest to labor. This program is presented 
through the courtesy of the American Broadcast- 
ing Co. over 65 stations, originating each Sotengay 
night at 8:30 p. m. 
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THIS CARPENTERS’ UNION LABEL appears on bank, bar, store and office fixtures, furniture, mill- 
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Lists of firms using this label may be obtained by writing directly to the international union office. 
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Jack Kroll Retires: ; | | 
10-Foot Santa Built 
Labor’s Political Role 


Several years ago Jack Kroll, retiring co-director of COPE, 
walked through an office where there was a new employe who was) 
seeing him for the first time. “Say,” she whispered to Kroll’s then| 


_ secretary, “is that Jack Kroll? I¢- 


thought he was much bigger.” 


“Lady,” replied Kroll’s secre- 


tary, “that man’s 10 feet tall.” 
Attained Stature 


Physically much less than 10 
feet tall, in the 15 years Kroll has 
devoted to labor's efforts in the 


Council Praises 
Work of Kroll 


political field he attained that stat- 
ure in the eyes not only of his co- 


In 1919 Kroll became a national 
organizer for the Amalgamated 
and was sent to Cincinnati as 
trouble shooter and administrator. 
The same year he met on the picket 
line and married a girl striker. 

With a few brief intervals, he’s 
made his home base in Cincinnati 
ever since. 

Elected Manager 

As the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers in Cincinnati grew Kroll 
was elected Joint Board Manager 
and, in 1928, a national vice presi- 
dent and executive board member 
of the organization, posts he still 
holds. In 1939 he became presi- 
dent of the Ohio Industrial Union 
Council and president emeritus in 
1952. 

During World War II he served 


duction Board and later undertook 
many union assignments, both for 
the ACW and the CIO. 

In 1946, when Hillman died, 
Kroll was named director of CIO- 
PAC by the late Philip Murray, 
then CIO president. 

To this day Kroll still car- 
ries his papers in Hillman’s old 


—“—— 


Jack Kroll 


-on Hillman’s staff in the War Pro- 


Textile Union 
To Fight for 
Improvements 


New York — Northern cotton- 


rayon workers will seek contract 


“improvements” in forthcoming 


negotiations despite the effort of 
one major producer to force a 14 


cents an hour wage cut. 
The move to secure better wages 
and fringe benefits for 40,000 


,workers was approved at a Textile 


Workers industry wage conference, 
Pres. William Pollock announced. 


Firm Asks Wage Cut 


proposes to develop a campaign 


brief case and, until he moved 
into the new AFL-CIO build- 
ing, worked at the desk Hill- 


Specific proposals will be left 
to a policy committee. Present av- 
erage hourly earnings in the 100 
companies the union has under con- 


Labor Will Fight 


Bricker Amendment 


A number of issues were covered by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council on the final day of its mid-winter session at Miami Beach. 
Among other actions, the Council: 


© Voted to fight the proposed Bricker Amendment, or any form — 


of it, in the Congress. The amendment would seriously cripple the 


ability of the President of the U.S. 
to conduct the nation’s foreign 
policy matters. 

© Voted to notify unions of a 
proposal by the National Archives 
of the United States for the ac- 
quisition of old, historical files of 
labor unions. In turning over such 
historical matters to the Archives, 
however, unions would have to give 
up title to the possession of these 
Papers. 

Approve Beirne Report 

© Approved a report by Chair- 
man Joseph A. Beirne of the Com- 
munity Services Committee. The 
committee plans to carry on a cam- 
paign at a community level to help 
assure mass inoculation of Salk anti- 
polio vaccine to adults throughout 
the country. The committee also 


seeking to bring about a combining 
of voluntary health, fund-raising 
and research groups, in order to 
correlate work “fon the whole body 
of the whole man.” ‘ 
© Protested a cut of $130,000 
in the appropriation for the eccu- 
pational health program of the 
US. Public Health Service. The 
Safety and Occupational Health 


Committee, headed by Pres. Rich- 


ard Walsh of the Stagehands, and 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legisla- 
tion, will seek to persuade the 
Congress to restore the cut in 
funds made by the Budget Bureau. 

© Called for improvement and 
enforcement of factory inspection 


laws that wilt make impossible in- . 


dustrial disasters such as the recent 
fire in a New Haven factory where 
nine women workers died in the 
flames and 22 others were seriously 
burned. The council condemned 
“tragic neglect on the part of public 
officials, landlords and employers 
who permit workers to be employed 
in fire traps like the one in New 
Haven.” 
Okay Study Move 

© Approved a report of the sub- 
committee on Inter-American Af- 
fairs, which, among other things, 
called on the government's Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
to increase the number of visits by 
Latin American trade unionists to 
this country for the purpose of 
studying the U.S. labor movement. 

e Also approved AFL-CIO fi- 
nancing of two-month trips by two 
Latin American unionists to receive 
trade union training and education 
in this country. 


rer 
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workers but in the eyes of many of 
the nation’s leading political fig- 
ures as well. 

The Saturday Evening Post 
described him as a “fatherly, 
pipe-smoking man who looks 
like Santa Claus without a 
beard.” 

It added: “His 


tract in the division are $1.40. 
Practically all the agreements 
either expire or are open for wage 
discussions on Apr. 15. The last 
pay boost, 8.5 cents an hour, was 
negotiated a year ago and accord- 
ing to Pollock merely restored a 
cut of the same amount imposed 
in 1952. 


man used in the New York PAC 
offices. The desk today has a 
revered place in Cincinnati. 

Kroll has always regarded him- 
self as an organizer, “not a philos- 
opher.” It was this approach he 
brought to the political action job 


Low Wages Threatening 
Postal Service--Doherty 


Warning that qualified personnel are leaving the postal service “in 
droves,” Pres. William C. Doherty of the Letter Carriers charged 
that the postal service in many sections of the country is “in grave 


appearance, 
personality and temperament all 
seem to contradict his position 
as one of the most powerful 
political bosses in the United 

States.” 

A few days prior to the merger 
convention in New York City in 
1955, Kroll had dinner with the 
staff of CIO-PAC, the organization 
he headed prior to joining James L. 
McDevitt as co-director of COPE. 
At the dinner his staff presented 
him with a 14-foot long bullwhip. 

As the spokesman for the group 
explained it to Kroll, “We wouldn't 
have done it if we didn’t know you 
know how and on whom to use it.” 

Born In England 

Kroll was born in England in 
1885, the youngest of 10 children 
in the family of a tailor. Very 
shortly afterward the family moved 
to the United States and settled in 
Rochester, N. Y. 

At the age of 15 he went to 
work as a tailor’s assistant, a job 
he lost in a spectacular fashion. 
His boss gave him a two-dollar bill 
and told him to pay some lodge 
dues amounting to 50 cents and 
bring back the change. 

At the lodge it developed the 
boss was delinquent and-owed the 
whole two dollars so there wasn’t 
any change. Kroll announced this 
to his employer from the doorway 
and then fied down the street as 
the boss chased him, waving his 
cane. 

In 1903 Kroll joined the 
United Garthent Workers in 
Rochester and a year later took 
part in an unsuccessful year- 
long strike. Black-listed in Roch- 
ester he went to Chicago, look- 
ing for work, and discovered the 
black-list had preceded him 
there. 

Under an assumed name he fi- 
nally got a job at Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, Chicago, and there joined 
with the late Sidney Hillman and 
others in the formation and build- 
ing of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 


which has occupied him since 1942 
when he first became vice-chair- 
man of PAC. 


The Bates Manufacturing Co., 
which employes 6,000 workers in 


“Publicity and campaigning and 

hoopla are useful,” he argued, “but 
it’s organization that gets the votes 
in the ballot box on election day 
and it’s those votes that they pay 
off on.” 
Together with Co-Director Mc- 
Devitt, Kroll has emphasized this 
policy in COPE. Both co-directors 
agree the basic jobs of politics are 
registration, organization and dol- 
lars for COPE. 
Kroll is building a modest home 
—now nearly complete—in Cin- 
cinnati on which not a single non- 
union hand has been laid. 
With such time as he will have 
from his job with the clothing 
workers, he plans to do a little 
gardening, some woodworking, and 
keep an eye on his two grandchil- 
dren. 


Guild Hits Ban on 
Newsmen in China 


Revocation of the State 
Dept. ban on travel in main- 
land China by American re- 
porters and termination of 
punitive action against three 


was demanded by the. inter- 
national executive board of 


The resolution grew out of 
State Dept. moves to invali- 
date the passports of William 
Worthy, Afro-American 
Newspapers, Baltimore; Ed- 
mund Stevens, Moscow cor- 
respondent for Lock Maga- 
zine, and Philip Harrington, 
Look photographer. The 
ANG board also endorsed a 
resolution introduced by Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) calling for a Senate 
hearing on the travel prohibi- 
tion. 


newsmen who defied the edict |- 


five mills in Maine and has its 
headquarters at Lewiston, is the 
firm which wants a wage cut. 
It has claimed that “wage-cost 
relief” fs “essential” to its “sur- 
vival.” 

It is one of the pattern-setters in 
the industry, but the most important 
is Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc., which 
has 11,000 employes in 13 New 
England mills. 

Relief for Workers 

The Bates contract is one of 25 
requiring the union and the em- 
ployer to go to arbitration if they 
fail to agree in bargaining. The 
Berkshire - Hathaway agreement 
does not have an arbitration clause, 
but the firm has not indicated it 
intends to ask for lower wages. 

The wage conference in a pol- 
icy statement said the union ob- 
jective is to devise a sound, prac- 
tical approach to the problem of 
providing “some measure of relief 
for the workers, without impos- 
ing an insupportable burden upon 
the industry.” 

“We will strike against any em- 
ployer who seeks to impose a re- 
duction in our wages or fringe ben- 
efits, where contract terms permit 
strike action,” the statement said; 
“and in those agreements that pro- 
vide for arbitration, we will pre- 
sent our case to the arbitrator with 
full confidence that the facts war- 
rant improvements, not reductions.” 


Steelworkers Giving 
McDonald Big Vote 


Pittsburgh—On the basis of early, 
unofficial returns, David J. Mc- 
Donald held a commanding lead 
in his bid for re-election to his sec- 
ond four-year term as president of 
the United Steelworkers over his 
opponent Don C. Rarick. 


danger of a serious breakdown” be-© 


cause of low wage scales. | 

In a statement issued as.the AFL- 
CIO Government Employes’ Coun- 
cil, of which he is chairman, 
launched federal pay-raise rallies 
in every state of the union, Doherty- 
said that the turnover of postal 
workers in many cities has reached 
“the alarming rate of 33% per- 


cent.” 
Turnover Alarming 

“The rate of turnover, if confined 
only to employes with less than 
five years of service,” he continued, 
“would amount to better than 50 
percent.” 

Doherty said that in one large 
midwestern city, out of 1,353 
prospects interviewed for post 
office appointments only 526 ac- 
cepted a job and within a year, 
320 of this number had quit. In 
Pasadena, Calif., where the post 
office has a complement of 659 
workers, 259 left their jobs in~ 
1956, he added. 

“Substitute postal employes work 
70 to 90 hours per week to make 
a living,” Doherty said, “and leave 
in disgust when appointed regular 
and limited to 40 hours per week.” 


Seek American Wage 


Noting that “hundreds of thou- 
sands” of federal and postal work- 
ers will attend the more than 300 
“grass roots” rallies that will be. 
held. between Feb. 8 and 19, Do- 
herty added: 

“We will seek a going Ameri- 
can wage. We believe we are en- 
titled to an American standard 
of living and.we are determined 
to carry our cause to the Amer- 
ican people and to the Congress 
of the United States.” 

The statement by U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce Pres. John S. Cole- 
man that a postal-pay raise is “un- 
justified” has been challenged by 
Paul A. Nagle, president of thé Na- 
tional Postal Transport Association. 

Coleman termed the postal un- 
ions’ salary program “an emotional 


drive that must be resisted” while 
speaking at a congressional issues 
clinic in Berkeley, Calif. 


Leiserson, 73, 
Arbitrator, 
Dies in D. C. 


William M. Leiserson, 73, twice 
chairman of the National Media- 
tion Board, a former member of 
the National Labor Relations 
Board, and an elder statesman in 
the field of arbitration, died 
Feb. 11. 

A pioneer in the field of un- 
employment insurance, and chief 
architect of the arbitratién system 
for the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Leiserson died of a cor- 
onary occlusion at Garfield Hospi- 
tal, Washington, where he had 
undergone minor surgery a week 


earlier. 
Strong Influence 
He had a strong influence on 
railroad collective —_ bargaining 
through his membership on the 
Mediation Board, as a referee and 
as a member of emergency boards. 


In a statement issued in behalf: 


of the Railway Executive Associa- 
tion and its 21 associated railway 
unions, Chairman G. E. Leighty 
expressed regret at Leiserson’s 
passing; hailing him as “outstand- 
ing among our nation’s mediators 
and labor relations authorities.” 


Taught Economics 
Leiserson had forged-a distin- 


‘guished career in labor relations 


over nearly half a century, holding 
important state posts in New York 
and Wisconsin. For several years 
he served in arbitration posts in 
the clothing industry in Rochester, 


New York, Baltimore and Chicago. - 


In addition to his public posts, 
he taught economics at various per- 
iods at Antioch College and Johns 
Hopkins University. 
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Of U.S. Communists 


By Amold Beichman 


Nev York—The Communist Party of the U.S.A. has concluded] { 


its first convention in seven years with a decision to attempt to penc- 


' trate the AFL-CIO. 


It was also announced to the world that henceforth the Commu- 
nist Party is going to be “independent” of Moscow. It formulated 


its new program at a four-day con-' 


vention from which the press was 


barred. Whatever the newspapers 


printed about the convention came 
from “official spokesmen” who were 
obviously under orders to answer 
no questions on anything discussing 


the American trade union move-' 


ment. 
They Just ‘Confess’ 

Nowhere in the 7,500-word state- 
ment on trade unionism did the 
Communists ask why they had been 
defeated by the labor movement. 
They just “confessed” and having 
done so, denied with fiery indigna- 
tion that it is “Communist policy” 
to interfere with, “bore from with- 


- in,” or to seek to capture or control 


the trade unions. 

The CP. bemoaned the fact 
that “what is dominant im the 
AFL-CIO leadership is a trend 
bitterly hostile to the Soviet Un- 
jon and other ‘Socialist? coun- 
tries.” 

“This dominant trend,” said the 
CP resolution, “equates negotia- 
tions with ‘appeasement,’ keeps an 
iron curtain between workers of our 
country and workers of Socialist 
lands and rejects the possibility of 
peaceful co-existence.” 


Stress ‘Changes’ 

The task of the convention was 
primarily to persuade Americans 
that Communists have changed, 
that they don’t follow Moscow or- 
ders. Here’s what they did: 

They charged that “the imperial- 
ists intervened in the Hungarian 
tragedy” although a few months 
ago the Daily Worker conceded that 
the Hungarian uprising was not 
Fascist-inspired. - 

They said they would love, to 
work with Socialists in America 
but they forgot to call for the 
liberation of Socialists in iron 
curtain prisons, 

They dumped a proposal to dis- 
solve the Communist Party, and to 
change its name. 

So far as is known, they said 
nothing in any resolutions which 
was critical of Soviet anti-Semitism. 


A few weeks ago the Daily Work- 
er wrote that over the last decade 
Communists have been “shrinking 
away from the association with 
great masses of workers . . . only 
very recently has there been strong- 
er, and more consistent effort on the 
part of progressives (Communists 
and fellow-travelers) to establish 
their rights and make their contri- 
butions within the conservatively 
led unions . . . it can be expected 
that following the convention of the 
Communist Party and revival of its 
influence and activity, the work of 
progressives in the labor movement 
will reach a still higher level.” 

Vow Comeback 

From its position of unparalleled 
weakness the CP is determined to 
make a comeback. It is moving its 
national headquarters to Chicago 
from New York City to be closer 
as the CP said, to the industrial and 
agricultural heartland of America. 


Years of declining membership 
and party purges have left the CP 
with a powerful “hard-core” 
group of dedicated revolution- 
aries. Its national committee of 
20 numbers 14 Communist lead- 
ers who have gone to jail or have 
been indicted and are awaiting 
trial. : 

The latest CP convention -dis- 
closed what everybody knows—no 
matter how much its leaders may 
mumble unhappily about Khrush- 
chev or Stalin or some single Soviet 
pelicy or other, when the chips are 
down, CP’ers here as in other coun- 
tries of the free world, will toe the 
Kremlin mark or else. ; 

Yet it should also be remembered 
that the CP has emerged from this 
convention stronger than it entered. 
There will be differences and dis- 
putes within its ranks—but it will 
be over power, who is to be top-dog 
—not whether the Soviet Union is 
right or wrong. 

A stronger CP, no matter how 
tiny numerically, represents a threat 
to American democracy, and, espe- 
cially, to the American labor move- 
ment. 


ae Ae x 
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LAQUE honoring John and Betsy Ross, upholsterers, was placed on the famous Flag 


House in Philadelphia by the Upholsterers as part of their 75th anniversary celebration. UIU Pres. 
Sal B. Hoffmann is seen examining the plaque and the ancient bricks in which it was set. It was in this 
tiny house that John and Betsy Ross established their upholstery shop in 1774 and where Betsy, after 
John was killed while serving in the Revolutionary army, made the first American flag. 


Ethics Codes Assure Follow-Up 
Action by Affiliates, Meany Says 


Philadelphia—The positive action the AFL-CIO Executive Council took against corruption and 
racketeering in its own ranks “should be proof of our sincerity,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told 
a dinner here marking the diamond jubilee of the Upholsterers. The new conduct codes, he said in a 


talk telephoned from Miami Beach, ® 


Fla., “assure that ethical practices 
will be followed in the operations 


of our affiliated unions.” 


“We have taken action designed 
to compel organizations charged, 
tried and found guilty of unethical 
practices to clean up or be dis- 
sociate _from our movement,” 
Meany declared. 

At the same time, he stressed his 
belief that “keeping our house 
clean” will not slow down the 
progress of the labor movement. 

Meany recalled to the nearly 
1,000 labor leaders, city and state 
officials and guests attending the 
dinner that labor reached its pres- 
ent comparative strength “not as 
an overnight miracle,” but as the 
result of years of struggle and 
sacrifice. 

“The united trade union move- 
ment in America is stronger nu- 


Own unit, 


MEMORIAL PORTRAIT of Heywood Broun, founding president of the Newspaper Guild, was un- 
veiled by his widow, Mrs. Connie Broun, at dedication of the Heywood Broun Memorial Library in 
ANG headquarters in the Philip Murray Building, Washington. At left are Broun’s son, Heywood 
Hale Broun; Patricia Broun and Mrs. Broun, with ANG Pres. Joseph F. Collis at right. The portrait 
is by August Musca, a member of the ANG unit at the New York World-Telegram and Sun, Broun’s 


for which her late-husband, an amateur artist as well as a great columnist, was famous, 


merically, financially and in every 
other way than ever before in his- 
tory,” he said. 

“Yet there are some in our na- 
tional life who profess alarm over 
our strength. Let me say to them 
that labor’s power is a force for 
good. When labor is able to pro- 
vide services and higher standards 
of living for union members, for 
the millions as yet unorganized and 
for the national economy and se- 
curity as a whole, then the free 
way of life is in good shape.” 

He said business never seems to 
understand that “a free, strong 
labor movement such as ours” is 
the “best insurance” it can have for 
the preservation of free. enterprise. 
The great enemy of business and 
private profit, he added, is not free 
labor but slave labor as found 
under Communist and fascist dic- 
tatorships. 

UIU Pres. Sal B. Hoffmann, who 
this year completes two decades as 
head of the union, took up Meany’s 
theme of struggle and sacrifice in 


response to the presentation of a 


plaque marking his 20 years in 
Office. 

He recalled that the 13 dele- 
gates who attended the founding 
convention in Philadelphia in 
1882 spoke for 3,400 workers in 
781 small upholstery shops. 
Aboat 2,300 others worked in 
casket shops, carriage and rail- 
road car factories, mattress and 
spring shops and general furni- 
ture factories, he added. . 

Today, he continued, the union 
has more than 60,000 members in 
the U.S. and Canada who serve 
their fellow men “from the bassinet 
to the grave.” 

At an earlier ceremony, the 
union placed a plaque on the Betsy 
Ross House here honoring the up- 
holstery seamstress who made the 
first American flag. She and her 
husband, John, who died while 
serving in the Continental army, 
started their own upholstery busi- 
ness there in 1774. The house is 
but a short distance from the leather 
store where the UIU founding con- 
vention was held. 


Newsmen Win Award 
For Racket Expose 


The Newspaper Guild’s 1956 Heywood Broun Award, set up to 
honor the union’s founding president and to perpetuate the spirit in 
which he worked, has been awarded to Wallace Turner and William 
Lambert of the Portland Oregonian. ‘ 


They shared the $500 award and 
citation for a series of articles which 
the ANG announcement said ex- 
posed “an attempt by a group of 
hoodlums, allegedly backed by some 
local officials of the Teamsters Un- 
ion, to capture control of law en- 
forcement in Portland and ‘open up 
the city’ to: various rackets.” 

Second for Turner 

The award was the second for 
Turner, the first past winner to re- 
peat. He gained the coveted prize 
in 1952 for uncovering fraudulent 
transactions in Indian-owned timber 
lands by employes of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. 

Special mention went to George 
Thiem of the Chicago Daily News 
for a “brilliant and painstaking job” 
in baring the embezzlement of $2.5 
million in state funds by State Au- 


After the ceremony, Mrs. Broun: presented the library with one of the oil paintings! ditor Orville E. Hodge of Illinois. 


Honorable mention went to L. 


Edgar. Prina, Washington Star, for 
his successful effort to clear a gov- 
ernment employe suspended-as a 
sécurity risk; Alvin Rosensweet, 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, for show- 
ing that an FBI witness was guilty 
of perjury and thus staying the de- 
portation of a man falsely accused 
of being a Communist; and Martin 
Millspaugh, Baltimore Sun, for a 
series of dangerous conditions in the 
city’s slums which led to overdue 
reforms. 
Lauds Persistency 

Martin Agronsky, American 
Broadcasting Co. commentator who 
was chairman of the board of 
judges, lauded the winners for the 
high quality and persistency of their 
“digging” for facts. The other 
judges were Dr. Ralph D. Casey, 
director of the University of Min- 
nesota School of Journalism, and 
Thomas Griffith, a senior editor of 


Time Magazine. 
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Trade Cooperation 
Drive Renewed by Ike 


In a detailed report on international trade policy and this country’s 
efforts to negotiate tariff reductions, Pres. Eisenhower renewed his 
recommendation that Congress authorize U.S. membership in the 


proposed Organization for Trade 


He described membership in the OTC, which would administer 


Cooperation. 


the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, as “essential to make 
our (reciprocal) trade agreements 
program more effective in the in- 
terest of American industry, agricul 
ture and labor.” 
The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
strongly endorsed the OTC in a 
policy statement issued Feb. 7, 
1956, and urged “that the Con- 
gress not delay its approval.” 
_ AFL-CIO Research Dir. Stanley 
Ruttenberg later testified in its favor 
before a Senate subcommittee. 


Ike Cites Need 

- In his report to Congress, Eisen- 
hower emphasized that this coun- 
try’s exports and imports are im- 
portant to its economic strength and 
the well-being of the people, and 
that they would be promoted by 
OTC membership. The OTC pro- 
posal will die if the U.S. fails to 
join. 

“International commerce its 
beneficial to the community of 
nations and conducive to the 
establishment of a just and lasting 
peace in the world,” he stressed. 

“Our national trade policy, which 
seeks to promote the continued 
growth of mutually profitable world 
trade, is doubly in the self-interest 
of the United States; # furthers 
both our prosperity and our nation- 
al security.” 

Details of Report 

The details of the report had 
been made public previously, for 
the most part. They included re- 


Toni Sender’s Record for Labor 
In UN Will Stand for Many Years 


New York—If you were to ask anybody in the international labor movement, who's its best-known 


views of the steps taken under 
the reciprocal trade program and 


inate or reduce import quotas which 
have restricted U.S. trade; the use 
of the “escape clause,” which in- 
volves application of treaty provi- 
sions to raise tariffs when imports 
seem liable to harm domestic pro- 
duction, and the status of bilateral 
trade agreements with other coun- 
tries. 

Eisenhower expressed particular 
pleasure at the recent admission of 
Japan to GATT, pointing out that 
it lessens “the danger of increased 
Japanese dependence on the Com- 
munist-dominated Asiatic main- 
land. It also widens the free world 
market in which Japan must,share 
if it is to have a sound, self-sustain- 
ing economy,” he said. 


List of Publications 
Available from ICFTU 


New York—The Inti. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions has pub- 
lished a List of Publications sum- 
marizing the contents of mono- 
graphs on national trade union 
movements, study guides, reports 
and regular publications of interest 
to workers in all parts of the world. 

Copies of the list in English, 
with prices in U.S. currency, may 
be had from the ICFTU office at 
20 W. 40th St. New York 18, 
N. Y. Special lists of publications 
in French and German also are 


available. 


woman spokesman, there’d be only one answer: Toni Sender. 


Of course, there aren’t many 


women who have had such a long and devoted relationship to 


GATT to cut tariffs; moves to elim- | j 


WOMEN IN NATIVE HUNGARIAN costumes listen attentively as AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 


gor 


speaking at a Hungarian relief rally in Miami, Fla., sponsored by the Dade County Central Labor Un- 
ion, called for all possible aid—short of war—for Hungary’s freedom fighters. 


W oodworkers Quit 
Intl. Federation 


Portland, Ore.— The 
Woodworkers have voted to 
withdraw from the Intl. Fed- 
eration of Building & Wood- 
workers because of its con- 
tinued acceptance of govern- 
ment-dominated Yugoslav un- 
fons. 


The AFL-CIO affiliate 
acted after the international 
trade secretariat ignored an 
appeal from the Intl. Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions 
to drop the Yugoslav unions ‘ 
from .affiliation. Another 
AFL-CIO union, the Uphol- 
sterers, withdrew several 
months ago for the same rea- 
son. 


trade unionism, here and abroad. 
After more than 40 years of ac- 
tivity, Toni Sender has retired but 
ber record in the American and 
European labor movement will 
stand for many years to come. 

Toni, for those who haven’t met 
her, represented the Int. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions at the 
United Nations and, before that, 
was spokesman for the AFL, work- 
ing under the direction of the late 
Matthew Woll. 

Carrying her inevitable attache- 
case, crammed full of documents 
and reports, she would put in a 
full day at the UN and then return 
to. her office for a few hours of 
overtime after a day which began 
at 8 a. m. a 


Toni Avid Reader 


The ICFTU has a special status 
at the UN as a recognized non-gov- 
ernmental organization which meant 
that Toni’s job was to tell—through 
speeches or statements—how free 
labor felt about issues like Soviet 
forced labor, civil rights, technical 
assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, colonial questions, and totali- 
tarian threats to world peace. 

One of Toni’s great attributes 
was her ability to read through 
dozens of complicated, highly-de- 
tailed, multi-paged UN docu- 
ments and come up with an anal- 
ysis and recommendations. How 
this one frail woman managed 
not to drown under a sea of paper 
is a mystery to the UN secre-_ 
tariat as it is to trade union lead- 
ers, but she did. 

Toni began her career as a mem- 
ber of the pre-Hitler Reichstag 


where her voice was so loud and 
bitter against the Nazis that Nazi 
Propaganda Minister Joseph Goeb- 
bels spent a good deal of his time 
denouncing her until the Nazis took 
power. Then it was quite clear that 
Toni had to get out of Germany— 
or else. 

She came to America with a 
reputation. Without'a moment’s de- 
lay, she became an active fighter 
against totalitarianism—all kinds, 
fascism, nazism, communism. Her 
background as an expert in foreign 


diplomatic history plus her under- 
standing of free trade unionism 
turned her towards the labor move- 
ment. : : 

When the UN’s life began, Toni 
became the AFL representative, and 
when the ICFTU was formed in 


policy, international economics and | . 


December, 1949 Toni became the 
ICFTU spokesman. During almost 
10 years of activity as free labor’s 
speechmaker and lobbyist at_ the 
UN, she became one of its best- 
known personalities. 

But not best-liked—that is, 
among the Communist countries. 
In fact, * was ironic that just as 
she had been the recipient of exple- 
tives and indignation from the Nazi 
Goebbels, she now began to re- 
ceive the same abuse from Mos- 
cow’s spokesmen. 


At a meeting of the Economic 
and Social Council in 1951, the 
Russian and Polish delegates 
cursed at her because she was 
telling the world the hitherto se- 
cret story of the Soviet slave 
labor system. Later, she told the 
UN the story of how Communist 
China was following the Soviet 
forced labor system with a few 
special refinements. 


A few years later, the workers 
of East Germany rebelled against 
the Soviet Union. The Communists 
sent tanks and machine-guns after 
the workers, just as they have done 
in Hungary. Toni told the UN what 
Soviet “unionism” meant — low 
wages, unendurable work produc- 
tion quotas, sky-high prices, gov- 
ernment control of unions while 
Communist delegates at the UN 
squirmed. 

There is no question that Toni 
Sender’s 10 years at the UN have 
given labor a position in UN coun- 
cils which is pre-eminent. She has 
left a legacy which has won for 
her the praise of labor leaders 


Toni Sender 


throughout the world. 


All-Out Aid to Hungary— 
Short of War—Meany Plea 


Miami—A stinging denunciation of Soviet brutality and oppres- 
sion and an appeal for all aid to Hungary short of war was leveled 
here by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. Speaking at a Hungarian 


relief rally sponsored by the Dade 
County (Miami) Central Labor Un- 
ion, Meany told some 6,000 cheer- 
ing trade unionists: 

“We must help the freedom-lov- 
ing Hungarians because when they 
revolted they were striking a blow 
against Russia not only for them- 


selves but for all free peoples of 
the world. 


Menace to Liberty 
“When the Kremlin rulers 
smashed the Hungarian revolution 
they were menacing the liberty and 
freedom of the United States as 
well, and we cannot Iet that hap- 
pen.” 

Meany called upon the Amer- 
ican people to help the Hungar- 
ians materially and spiritually “to 
let them know we’re with them in 
their crusade for freedom.” 

Meany pointed out the AFL- 
ClO already has sent more than 
$100,000 to the Austrian Feder- 
ation of Labor to aid refugees 
coming from Hungary and asked 
other Americans to contribute 
generously to the cause. 

He also urged Congress to sup- 

port legislation allowing more Hun- 
garian immigrants to enter this 
country, declaring the AFL - CIO 
Executive Council has gone on rec- 
ord in support of such a bill. 
To the American worker, Meany 
asked that he not be selfish but be 
willing to allow more Hungarian 
people to come to live and work in 
the U.S. 


Speaks for Ali Members 
“I am certain I speak for all the 
members of the AFL-CIO when I 
say that I am certain they would 
settle for a little less if it meant 
helping these unfortunate people,” 
he declared. 

Meany pointed out that he had 
spoken from the same platform 
(Bayfront Park Bandshell) a year 
ago in support of the striking hotel 
workers who now are on the road 
to victory in their struggle against 
the beachfront hotel keepers. 

“It is significant because today 
we meet again to dedicate our 
thoughts and actions to oppressed 
_workers—this time 6,000 miles 
~ away—who are also being denied 
the right to strike and, even more 
important, the right to refuse to 
labor for another.” 
' Before Meany spoke, former Sen- 
ator Claude Pepper of Florida in- 
troduced a resolution calling on the 
United Nations to demand “that 
the savage tyranny of Russia over 
Hungary and all other peoples shall 
cease and retribution so far as pos- 
sible shall be promptly and fully 


ILGWU Opens 
Sewing School 
In Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, Wis. — The Mil 
waukee joint board of the Intl 
Ladies’ Garment Workers has an- 
nounced plans for the opening of a 
new union-management school to 
train single needle operators to ab 
leviate a shortage of skilled help in 
the apparel trade here. ~ 


Harry Bovshow, manager of the 
local joint board said that the prin 
cipal cost of maintaining the school 
will be borne by a group of seven 
manufacturers, but that the union 
would run it. 

This is the first time that such a 
joint union-management venture 
has been established in the city. 
Milwaukee at one time was a bus- 
tling garment center but a critical 
shortage of skilled help forced 
many companies to curtail or close 
altogether. Several of the larger 
firms moved their plants out of the 
city in search of qualified help. 
Company spokesmen were warm 
in their praise of the ILGWU ia 
taking the initiative to set up such 
a training school. “Such a move,” 
said the president of one firm, “will 
aid all of us, the union, the com- 
pany, the city and the individual 
employe. We only wish more labor 
groups would follow the lead of the 
ILGWU in its constant emphasis 
on better union-management rela- 
tions.” 


Rail Firemen Buy 
408 Subscriptions 


Cleveland — The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, first of the 
independent railway brother- 
hoods. to affiliate with the 
AFL-CIO, has subscribed for 
the AFL-CIO News. for all 
its general chairmen in the 
United States and Canada, 
Pres. H. E. Gilbert reports. 

The list also covers all state 
and provincial legislative 
chairmen and all grand lodge 
officers, members of the 
board of directors, general or- 
ganizers and field representa- 
tives. The action to enter the 
408 subscriptions was ap- 
proved by the brotherhood’s 
finance committee at its Jan- 
wary meeting. 


paid.” 
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UNION OPERATIONS at the local level are being studied by four young Italian labor leaders who 
have “joined” the staff of Food & Allied Workers Local 56, Camden, N. J., for a month’s training. 
Gathered in the local office are, left to right (seated), Local 56 Sec.-Treas. Nathan J. Rutenberg, Cesare 
Poloni and Pres. Leon B. Schachter; (standing) Research Dir. Leon E. Lunden, Business Agent Charles 
B. King, Giorgio Lusenti, Umberto Dell’Anno and Enrico Bolognani. 


re | 


Food Workers Training 


Four Italian Unionists 


Camden, N. J.—Four eager young Italians, typical of the younger 
generation of labor leadership in their homeland, are taking a month’s 
intensive training in local union operations as temporary members 


of the staff of Food & Allied Work-® 


ers Local 56. 

By the time they leave, accord- 
ing to Pres. Leon B, Schachter of 
Local 56, they will have intimate 
knowledge of how a local union 
works in the U.S., as they will have 
participated in every phase of ac- 
tivity. 

Assigned to Staffers 

Three of them are from the Ital- 
ian Union of Labor (UIL)}—Giorgio 
Lusenti, 26, from Reggio Emilia, 
where the Communist - controlled 
Italian General Confederation of 
Labor (CGIL) has suffered crush- 
ing defeats in recent months; Cesare 
Poloni, 23, from Cremona, home of 
the famous violins, and Umberto 
Dell’Anno, 26, from Naples. 


The fourth is Enrico Bolognani, 
30, of Trento, a provincial organ- 
izer for the Italian Confederation of 
Labor Unions (CISL). 

Both UIL and CISL are strongly 
anti-Communist and are affiliated 
with the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, 

Local 56, an affiliate of the Meat 
Cutters, covers food operations 
throughout much of New Jersey 
and has branch offices in Hoboken, 
in the north, and Bridgeton, in the 
south, The Italians have been as- 
signed to regular staff members, ob- 
serving them closely as they go 
about their duties. Each weekend 
they return to Camden headquar- 
ters for consultation, and then are 
assigned to a different staffer. 


Train for Leadership 

The training is under the general 
supervision of Sec.-Treas. Nathan J. 
Rutenberg. It has been undertaken 
in connection with the program of 
the Intl. Cooperation Administra- 
tion and the Labor Dept. to develop 
effective leadership for free trade 
unions in other countries. 

Schachter, who has undertaken 
assignments abroad for the U.S. 
government, regards the program as 
of great importance. 

“The American labor movement 
has increased the standard of living 
of its members, among other rea- 
sons, becduse it has not been mis- 
lead by Communists,” he said. 

“Our Italian brothers are in real 
danger of Communist domination 
unless they can develop effective 
leaders among the free unionists. 
We believe that our cooperation in 
this program, in a small way, will 
help to strengthen the Italian labor 
movement.” 


Cabaret Tax 
Holds Back 
50,000 Jobs 


An estimated 50,000 jobs could 
be created if Congress would re- 
peal the present tax on cabaret 
shows. 

That prediction was made by 
Joseph Brady, legislative director 
of the United Brewery Workers 
and chairman of the National Co- 
ordinating Committee for the Bev- 
erage Industry. 


Heavily Supported 

The committee, supported by 10 
unions and a number of trade as- 
sociations and firms in the bev- 
erage industry, held its annual 
meeting in Washington Feb. 13. 

Brady’s report cited recent fig- 
ures to show that the prohibition 
forces “took their worst licking in 
many years” in nearly 1,500 local 
elections on the prohibition issue 
in nine states. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO 
director of legislation, who was 
the principal speaker at the meet- 
ing, agreed with Brady that the 
carbaret tax has killed jobs for 
musicians, waiters and others. 


He said that the heavy tax hurts 
the average man’s _ recreation 
haunts more than the big expen- 
sive night clubs where spending 
runs high. 


Jobs Need Protection 

“These jobs need protection,” 
Biemiller said, “and the country 
should help, not hurt, a leisure oc- 
cupation that many Americans need 
and enjoy.” 

Two new members have joined 
the committee, it was announced: 
the Printing Pressmen and the 
Lithographers. 

The coordinating committee’ it- 
self “does no lobbying,” Brady ex- 
plained, “but its members are very 
active in defense of the jobs and 
investments of workers and em- 
ployers at all levels of the beverage 
business.” 


THE AFL-CIO PRESENTS 
Thea Friday 


<= 


Mechanics Citizen 
Award to Meany 

Philadelphia — AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany has been 
chosen by the United Ameri- 
can Mechanics to receive the 
fraternal organization’s bien- 
nial $5,000 American Citizen 
Award. ee 

In announcing the selection 
of Meany to receive the 
award, Clyde F. Wilmeth, na- 
tional secretary of the 104- 
year-old organization, said it 
“emphasizes organized labor’s 
important contribution to the 
development of democratic 
citizenship,” and hailed the 
AFL-CIO president as “a de- 
fender of high moral prin- 
ciples in private and public |. 
life.” y 

The award will be made at 
the group’s convention in 
Knoxville, Tenn., on June 18. 
Meany has asked that the $5,- 
000 be assigned to a scholar- 
ship fund which he will des- 
ignate later. Previous winners 
include former Pres. Harry Si 
Truman, and Bernard Baruch. 


Labor Urges _ 
U. 8. Control 
Housing Body 


Restoration of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association to fed- 
eral ownership and control, in 
order to discharge its primary func- 
tion of giving maximum financial 
support to the housing market, has 
been called for by the AFL-CIO. 

Testifying before the housing 
subcommittee of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, Bert 
Seidman, economist of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Research, declared 
that the Housing Act of 1954, 
which changed ownership and con- 
trol of FNMA to a mixed-owner- 
ship corporation, including both 
private and governmental owner- 
ship and control, has resulted in a 
“fundamental transformation in 
(its) entire concept and purpose.” 

Presents Program 

He presented a three-program 
which recommended: | 

© All mortgages purchased by 
FNMA in its special assistance op- 
erations should be purchased at par 
value. 

® Additional funds of at least 
$1 billion should be authorized for 
special assistance functions. 

» © Of this amount, $300 million 
should be allocated for coopera- 
tive housing, with a substantial pro- 
portion reserved for cooperatives 
sponsored by consumer, labor or 
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assistance for depressed areas. 


ta 
—— 


Tripartite Group Asks 
Depressed Area Aid 


‘A tripartite group of business, labor and farm leaders has put its 
stamp of approval on the need for a vigorous federal program of 


( 


A policy statement issued by the National Planning Association’s 
special committee on depressed areas asserted that “chronic unem- 


is a matter of national concern,” 
adding that “the federal govern- 
ment should assume the respdnsi- 
bility for a vigorous program,” in 
collaboration with local and private 
programs, to relieve the situation. 


Ask Broad Program 

An accompanying report by Dr. 
William H. Miernyk, director of the 
Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research of Northeastern Univer- 
sity, called for a program that 
would .be “broadly conceived and 
coordinated through an agency 
which viewed the problem as a 
whole,” and which would extend 
federal financial and technical as- 
sistance to areas of chronic unem- 
ployment. 

Specific federal programs sug- 
gested by the committee included: 

® Technical assistance to explore 
and encourage new business pos- 
sibilities, similar to those “liberally 
and successfully financed by the 
federal government in its overseas 
economic aids.” 

e@ Financing new plants in de- 
pressed areas either through pri- 
mary loans, supplementary loans, 
or the guarantee of loans made by 
private agencies, since “revitaliza- 
tion of old industry and the crea- 
tion of new industry in the desired 
places will frequently call for fi- 
nancing . . . that is not available in 
adequate amounts or on acceptable 
terms from private sources.” 

© Tax advantages that would be 
a “powerful” inducement to a com- 
pany to expand and thus increase 
employment. Among other conces- 
sions, rapid tax amortization for 
industries making new investments 
in depressed areas. 

® Relief for the jobless—either 
through extension of unemployment 
insurance benefits, or in the form 
of work relief. “Work relief can be 
given either on public works or 
through the direction of govern- 
ment procurement contracts to 
local firms. But even the more use- 
ful forms of work relief are no 
true substitute for unsubsidized em- 
ployment, which must be the main 
objective.” 

Labor officials on the NPA’s 
board of trustees included Arnold 
S.. Zander, president of State and 
County Employes; Solomon Barkin, 
director of research for the Tex- 
tile Workers;. L. S._ Buckmaster, 
president of the Rubber Workers; 
James B. Carey, president of the 
Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers; Albert J. Hayes, presi- 
dent of the Machinists; Walter P. 


Library Assn. Will 
Make Book Awards 


Chicago—The American Library 
Association has announced that it 
will make awards totalling $30,000 
to authors of books published in 
1956 and 1957 which “make dis- 
tinguished contributions to the 
American tradition of liberty. and 
justice.” 

In announcing the awards, made 
possible by a grant to the ALA 
from the Fund for the Republic, 
ALA Pres. Ralph R. Shaw invited 
the public to submit nominations of 
books, which, he said, will be 
passed on to the judges by the ALA 
Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom, which is directing the awards 
procedures. 

A prize of $5,000 will be pre- 
sented to the award-winning au- 
thors for books published in both 
years in each of three categories: 
Contemporary affairs and prob- 
lems, history and biography, and 


public interest organizations. 


imaginative literature. 


ployment anywhere in our economy® 


Reuther, president of the Auto 
Workers, and John V.. Riffe, inter- 
national representative of the Steel- 
workers. $ 
Serving as labor representatives 
on the special committee on de- 
pressed areas were Barkin; Peter 
Henle, assistant director, AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Research, and Eric Peter- 
son, secretary-treasurer of the IAM. 


Labor Backs 
Broadening of 


Civil Defense 


The AFL-CIO has declared its 
support of a measure to broaden 
the federal. government’s responsi- — 
bility for civil defense. At the same 
time it asked for a number of 
amendments to the pending legis 
lation and expressed “vigorous” op- 
position to the use of martial law 
in response to atomic attack. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation, 
told the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee that “the AFL- 
CIO is keenly disappointed with 
the degree of readiness which has: 
been achieved by our civil defense 
organization.” 

Public Is Lax 

Declaring that the American 
public is “notoriously lax” in ap- 
preciating the possibility of attack, 
Biemiller said that a major reason 
for the lack of preparation is that 
the 1950 Civil Defense Act, in 
effect, gave the states “all the re- 
sponsibility” and left the federal 
government as “little more than a 
simple coordinator of state activi 
ties.” 

The 1950 Act, he said, is 
“based on extremely faulty as- 
sumptions” which “failed to rec- 
ognize that the danger of attack 
is a danger to the entire nation.” | 


Biemiller expressed the AFL- 
CIO belief that-“compulsory man- 
power measures will not be needed 
even in the event of attack.” He | 
said that the individual citizen will 
not have to be made subject to 
military control but will actively re- 
spond to any special tasks re- 
quired, “provided he is given the 
proper leadership and direction.” 

Oppose Martial Law 

“We vigorously oppose the use 
of martial law as a response to 
atomic attack,” he declared. “We 
do not believe that military au- 
thorities should be made respon- 
sible for deciding questions which 
are essentially civilian in character, 

“In the event of an emergency, 
the major responsibility of the 
armed forces, of necessity, will 
be to conduct military opera- 
tions. They should not be di- 
verted from this primary task to 
decide issues for which they nor- 


mally are not responsible.” 
Building Service 
Workers Get Raise 


New York—A new three-year — 
contract has given wage increases 
of: $3 weekly, retroactive to Jan. 1, 
to 12,000 members of Building 
Service Local 32-B employed as 
elevator operators and handymen 
in 1,100 Manhattan office buildings. 

Another $2 a week is due Jan. 1, 
1958, when the contract will be 
open on holidays and welfare bene- 
fits. A second reopening will come 
a year later to permit negotiations 


{ 


on wages, hours and vacations. 
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_‘Right-to-Work’ Measures 
Gain in Indiana, Delaware 


By Milton Plumb 


Organized labor is fighting “right-to-work” laws and other meas- 
ures aimed at hamstringing workers in a rye state legislatures 


across the nation. 


Efforts by state and local chambers of commerce and the National 


- “Right-to-Work” Committee thus far have succeeded in getting 
“wreck” law bills to the floor in two 


States. 

Bills for the so-called “right-to- 
work” laws also have been intro- 
duced in Connecticut, Delaware, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, 
New Mexico, Ohio, Vermont and 
West Virginia. 

i Repealers Introduced 

Catlin-type bills designed to ban 
union political contributions are 
pending in Indiana and Ohio, where 
a number of other anti-labor pro- 
posals are being actively fought by 
the states’ central labor bodies. 

A “wreck” law repealer has 
been introduced in North Dakota, 
and labor in Iowa, Tennessee and 
Alabama has launched strong 
drives for repeal. 


In Wisconsin, where former 
House Speaker Mark Catlin (R), 
sponsor of the original political gag 
law was beaten for re-election last 
November, a packed senate hearing 
heard speaker after speaker back a 
pending bill for repeal of the Cat- 
lin measure. Only three persons 
testified against repeal — Catlin, a 
spokesman for the chamber of 
commerce and the treasurer of the 
state Republican Party. 

Dodge Labor Committees 

In both Indiana and Delaware, 
where the “right-to-work” meas- 
ures have made the most progress, 
backers resorted to irregular tactics 
by getting the bill assigned other 
than to the labor committees which 
ordinarily would handle this type of 
legislation. 

The end-run around the labor 
committee in the Delaware Gen- 
eral Assembly came when the bill 
was assigned to the Revised Sta- 
tutes Committee in the house. 
It promptly approved it for first. 
and second readings and the bill 
has been prepared for a third 
reading preparatory to being 
brought before the house. 

The skids were greased even 
smoother for the Hoosier “wreck” 
measure. The bill was introduced 
in the Senate and immediately as- 
signed to the Manufacturers Com- 
mittee, which held a “sneak” meet- 
ing 15 minutes later and voted the 
bill to the floor after only 10 min- 
utes of debate. The whole opera- 
tion took about 30 minutes. 


Indiana Vote Split 


The Indiana committee vote split 
along party linés, four Republicans 
voting for the measure and three 


Democrats opposing it. Earlier, by 


the same margin, the committee re- | 


jected the Democrats’ effort to ob- 
tain a public hearing and then voted 
down their motion to delay report- 
ing the bill for 48 hours to permit 
the preparation of a minority re- 
port. The bill proposes a statewide 
referendum at the 1958 general 
election. 

Although Indiana newspapers 
are backing the bill almost with- 
out exception, labor still believes 
it has a good chance of blocking 
the measure. Gov. Harold W. 
Handley (R) has publicly stated 
his opposition to “right-to-work” 
legislation. 

While Delaware labor spokesmen 
admit that there is a real possibility 
that the bill may pass the House, 
they are optimistic about killing it 
off in the upper chamber. They 
point out that the bill’s backers 
resorted to their coup in the house 
after they had been unsuccessful in 
an effort to get the bill before the 
senate. 

Delaware Gov. Caleb Boggs (R) 
has not taken sides in the fight so 
far, but as a member of Congress 
in 1947 he voted solidly for the 
Taft - Hartley Act which make: 
“wreck” laws possible. 

An earlier “right-to-work” law 


was adopted in Delaware in 1947) 


but the General Assembly repealed 
it two years later by a one-vote mar- 
gin in the House. The one GOP 
house member who voted with the 
Democrats for repeal was elected 
state treasurer last November by 
more votes than any other candidate 
on the Republican ticket. 

“Right-to-work” backers are at- 
tacking on two fronts in Idaho, 
where in addition to the “wreck” 
proposal itself, a joint resolution is 
pending to put the proposal on the 
ballot next fall as a constitutional 
amendment. 

The latter is described by Idaho 
State CIO Sec.-Treas. Albert G. 
Beattie as “a backdoor approach” 
intended only to work up steam 
through floor debate for a later peti- 
tion drive for a referendum. Even 
its backers concede there is appar- 
ently no chance of getting the two- 
thirds vote required for constitu- 
tional amendment action. 

Other strong “wreck” drives in 
the Maryland and Kansas legisla- 
tures face probable vetoes by the 
governors of these states in the 
event the legislation is passed. 


fighting the ordinance. 


Palm Springs Balked 
In Enforcing ‘Wrecker’ 


Indio, Calif.—Attempts by the desert resort town of Palm 
Springs, Calif., to enforce a ‘little right-to-wreck’ law were hit 
a body blow when a superior court judge granted a preliminary 
injunction to an AFL-CIO union. 

Judge Hilton S, McCabe granted the restraining order to 
Local 440, IBEW, stating that in his opinion this field of legis- 
lation was preempted by the state and federal governments. 

It was the second legal victory scored by AFL-CIO unions 
Recently, enforcement was stalled on 
the day it was to go into effect when the same judge took the 
matter of a restraining order under advisement. 

In his latest ruling, Judge McCabe said, “It is not for this 
court to say the defendant city of Palm Springs has the right to 
enact the ‘right-to-work’ law and therefore attempt to prevent 
that which the federal and state laws say is legal.” 


Labor Fights ‘Wreckers in 12 State 


rights issue a year ago. 


public will benefit.” 


Municip pal Employes Win 
Pact With Philadelphia 


Philadelphia—A contract giving Dist. Council 33 of the 
State, County & Municipal Employes, “sole and exclusive bar- 
gaining rights” in municipal departments where it has a major- 
ity of the workers has been signed by the City of Philadelphia. 

The agreement was described as “unprecedented in a city 
of major size” by union officials and by Mayor Richardson 

Dilworth. It covers departments in which the union has about 
11,000 members out of some 15,000 employes, but does not 
affect 5,000 workers in other departments nor 8,000 police- 
men, firemen and park guards. 

The union and the city reached agreement on the bargaining 
However, 
plementation” were withheld to permit merger of Dist. Coun- 
cil 33 and Local 30, Government & Civic Employes Organizing 
Committee, which had represented about 1,300 city workers. 

Union officials, Dilworth and Eli Rock, the city’s labor rela- 
tions consultant, pointed out that dealing with one union in- 
stead of many would avert dissipation of union strength in 
inter-union “warfare.” At the same time it will create “cen- 
tralized union responsibility” which Dilworth asserted is neces- 
sary for “stable and efficient bargaining.” 

“Philadelphia now steps forward,” he said, “as the first large |. 
city to adopt for its blue and white collar employes what has 
been the rule in private industry—exclusive bargaining rights 
to one majority union. Hen Sire Gant Wie city ‘nae ae gepeeet 


“announcement and im- 


Civil Rights 


Outlook . 


Better, Says Reuther 


The prospect of “meaningful” civil rights legislation being enacted 


previous years,” 


by Congress and signed by the President “seems better than in 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the Auto Workers said 


Judiciary Committee. 

He added however, that this 
would be the case “provided anti- 
civil rights forces .in both houses 
can be defeated in their efforts to 
delay action again until late in the 
session when the filibuster can be 
used most effectively to kill legisla- 
tion.” 

Supports Wilkins 

Reuther, an AFL-CIO vice pres- 
ident, supported a statement filed 
earlier by Roy Wilkins on behalf of 
the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights, composed of organizations 
working for federal legislation in 
this area. 

Summarizing the delaying tac- 
tics used by opponents of civil rights 
last year to kill a “stripped-down” 
bill in the Senate after the House 
had passed it by a two to one ma- 
jority four days before adjourn- 
ment, Reuther urged the committee 


in a statement filed with the House® 


to teport out, as a minimum, “a 
bill similar to, if not identical with, 
the bill you reported to the House 
in 1956." é 

Reuther pointed to recent prog- 
ress in the field of civil rights by 
state and local governments, the 
courts and the executive branch 
and added that “only Congress has 
failed to act.” 

Progress Made 

“However,” he continued, “prog- 
ress has been made in the sense that 
the American people have a keener 
and more widespread understanding 
of the reason for Congressional in- 
action. They know. the roadblock 
to civil rights legislation is the fili- 
buster, the denial of majority rule.” 

Reuther reminded the lawmakers 
that last year’s Democratic and Re- 
publican conventions had repeated 
earlier pledges to enact civil rights 
legislation. 


A JUDICIAL PAUSE for a last-minute glance at his testimony is. 
made at the door of the House Judiciary Committee by Andrew J. 
Biemiller before his appearance to voice the AFL-CIO’s views in 


support of a “comprehensive” civil rights program. 


TVA Saved — ia 
Millionsin @ 
Recent Flooda 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Faced wil 
the worst flood conditions on the 
Tennessee River since 1883, the 
world-famous TVA flood contegl 
system, in one hectic, historic weelll 
end, prevented as much damage @ 
it had previously in the total # 
years of its existence. q 

That view was expressed by E. Hi 
Wright, president of the Tennesail 7 
Valley Public Power: Associationaay 
who said it proved, once again, th 
benefits of the multipurpose TV# 
program. ~ 3 

Chattanooga Spared 

While Virginia, West Virging 
and Kentucky suffered the ravagay 
of floods, the roaring river wa 
held in check by TVA’s mighiam 
flood-control reservoirs, saving 
Chattanooga from an estimated $39 
million in damages, and protecting 
the vast Atomic Energy Commigf 
sion’s plants at Oak Ridge. 

In the entire history of TVAMIEE 
flood control operations, which bel 
gan in 1936 with the completigg 
of Norris Dam, total flood damage 
prevented at Chattanooga amountega™ 
to about $53.5 million, Wrigl oh 
said. 

Spectacular Example’ 3 

He described TVA’s function ™ 
“one of a broad public interegl 
rather than a dollar-in-hand profit® 
and, as a result the system chose @ 
waste tons of water that could havi 
generated many thousand of kil 
watt-hours of electricity in ong 
to prevent the loss of life or prog 
érty in the Pras ss area. 


See 
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Discriminatio# 


Big Obstacle 
To Manpower 


Discrimination based on race™ 
“the largest single obstacle” to comm 
plete development of vocational 
training programs and the resultam 
realization of the nation’s full Gm 
| Onomic potential, Boris Shishkiiay 
director of the AFL-CIO Dept. am 
Civil Rights told the Youth Trai 
ing Conference in Washington. 3am 


Addressing the assembly spam 
sored by the President’s Committ® 
on Government Contracts, Shishi 
proposed “a practical plan to 
solve the many-sided problem 
confronting vocational education 

Shishkin described the need fot 
ending discrimination in both trail 
ing and employment as “two task 
that go hand in hand” and outliia 
a seven-point progranf to achig™ 
this goal. 

He called on the Labor Dem 
and the U.S. Office of Education 
sponsor a conference of nati 
civic organizations “to consider howl 
all elements of our society may @& 
operate to help implement @ 
school integration decision of « 
weprete Court.” ° 
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